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The Cower... 


“Supper at Emmaus” was painted by G. B. Piazzetta (1682- 
1754). One of the last of the important painters of the Italian 
School, Piazzetta developed a style which was quite modern and 
seemed to belong to the nineteenth century rather than the 
eighteenth. 


The story of “The Way of Sorrow” is told with pictures on pages 
14-16. The next sequence could be shown with a painting of 
the Resurrection followed by the picture used on the front cover. 
Only Luke gives us the story on which this picture is based—a 
story with a simple, direct appeal. Even walking with Jesus and 
discussing with him the astounding events of the past few days 
did not open the eyes of these disciples to the identity of their 
fellow traveler. It was only after they shared their home and 
food with him, and as he broke the bread and blessed the meal 
that recognition came to them. 


In keeping with the observance of Passion Week and Easter, 
ADULT TEACHER earries several features on this theme 
in addition to the cover picture and “The Way of Sorrow.” 
An article, “The Resurrection,” by W. A. Smart is published 
on pages 1-3. The teaching plan for the Easter lesson in 
the International Lesson Series (pages 21-24) was prepared 
by Ralph W. Mohney, pastor of Washington Pike Method- 
ist Church, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


(Cover photograph from Three Lions.) 





“The Supper at Emmaus,” by an artist of the Neopolitan School. “. . . he took the bread and blessed, and broke it, 
and gave it to them. And their eyes were opened and they recognized him.”—Luke 24:29-3la. (Three Lions Photo.) 


The Resurrection 


By W. 


This article will be helpful to the teacher in pre- 
paring the Easter lesson in the International Les- 
son Series (see also the feature on pages 14-16). 
The author of this discussion of the Resurrection is 
professor emeritus of biblical theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University, Georgia. 


One THING seems certain; no one was expect- 
ing the Resurrection of Jesus. 

According to the Gospel records, Jesus made 
two or three predictions of it before his death, but 
if so they passed entirely over the heads of his 
disciples. Even his death was utterly incompre- 
hensible to them, and references to his Resurrec- 
tion after his death meant nothing. 


A. Smart 


The disciples believed that he was the Messiah, 
which meant that he could not be defeated and 
could not die. When the soldiers came to arrest 
him in the Garden of Gethsemane, the disciples 
started to fight for his victory. When he told them 
to put up the sword and surrendered himself to his 
enemies, they were completely demoralized and 
took to flight. 

It must have been a gloomy day, that Sabbath 
when he was in the grave; for all their hopes were 
buried there with him. They had dreamed a won- 
derful dream of the kingdom he would establish, 
but now he was dead, and dead men do not lead 
crusades and establish kingdoms. 

Peter said that he was going fishing, by which he 




















meant that he was going to return to his home in 
Galilee, get out the old boat in which he had fished 
for a living, and take up life where he had left off 
some months earlier to become a follower of Jesus. 
There was no use blinking the facts: Jesus was 
dead. 

There is probably no problem in New Testament 
study more difficult than harmonizing the dif- 
ferent accounts of the Resurrection morning. 
Matthew has one angel at the tomb; Luke and 
John have two. Matthew has two Marys at the 
tomb; Mark has two Marys and Salome; Luke has 
two Marys, Joanna, and other women; John has 
Mary of Magdala alone. In Matthew the disciples 
recognized Jesus and clasped his feet as soon as 
they saw him, while in Luke two of the disciples 
took the long walk to Emmaus with him, talking 
as they went. They did not recognize him in spite 
of the fact that they had been with him only the 
day before yesterday. And in John, Mary thought 
he was the gardener. According to Matthew and 
the original part of Mark (Mark 16: 9-20 was not a 
part of the original Gospel) , Jesus sent word to the 
disciples through the women that he was going be- 
fore them into Galilee and would meet them there, 
while Luke and John have the Resurrection ap- 
pearances right there in Jerusalem where he had 
been crucified. There are other details just as 
hard to harmonize, and in general just as unim- 
portant. 

But regardless of differences in detail, it is evi- 
dent in every account that the Resurrection was 
entirely unexpected, and in fact was scarcely be- 
lieved even after it had taken place. The women 
went to the tomb early Sunday morning, the day 
after the Sabbath, not because they expected a 
resurrection but because they did not. They went 
in the same mood in which women carry flowers 
to the graves of loved ones today. They assumed 
that the stone at the mouth of the tomb might pre- 
vent their sad ministrations to the precious corpse. 

What they found when they got there surprised 
and frightened them. “These words seemed to 
them an idle tale, and they did not believe” the 
angels. And when the women reported to the disci- 
ples what they had seen, it “astounded” them. 


As THE DEATH OF JESUS meant the death of the 
hopes of his followers, so his Resurrection meant 
the resurrection of those hopes. They were not 
thinking of their own resurrection at some future 
judgment day, though that is usually the meaning 
of Easter to us today. They all probably believed 
in that before they ever met Jesus; for belief in 
resurrection and judgment was part of Jewish 
orthodoxy. But that was not in their minds. The 
dramatic events which had taken place between 
Friday and Sunday had nothing to do with their 
ideas of a future resurrection. 

The one thing of tremendous importance was 
that Jesus was alive, alive “here and now.” That 
meant that he could continue to lead his followers. 
Pa 
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The hopes which had been buried with him Friday 
night were raised with him Sunday morning. 
Eagerly they asked, “Will you at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israel?” That was what they had 
expected him to do before, but his death had in- 
terrupted. Now their faith had come alive again, 
and they could again be his followers. 

Historically the Christian Church is based on 
this Easter faith in a risen, living Christ. The 
Church has always made much of the death of 
Jesus in her preaching and in her theology, and 
rightly so. She will continue to do so. But the 
crucifixion did not make the Church. It merely 
demoralized Christ’s followers and cast them into 
gloom. If there had been no Easter message that 
“he has risen ... and is going before you,” that 
gloom would have been final and no church would 
have been born. 

The apostles were witnesses to the Resurrection 
of Jesus. When they decided to choose someone to 
take the place of Judas and restore the sacred 
number twelve, one of the conditions was that he, 
like the other apostles, must have been a witness 
of Jesus’ Resurrection (Acts 1:22). Later Paul, 
proving his own apostleship, based it on his vision 
of the risen Lord. “Am I not an apostle? Have I 
not seen the Lord?” And in the earliest list of the 
Resurrection appearances of Jesus which we have, 
written long before any of the accounts in the 
Gospels, Paul mentions the appearance to him on 
the road to Damascus along with the appearances 
to the other apostles in Jerusalem (1 Corinthians 
15: 4-8). 

Evidently the important feature of that first 
Easter message was the fact that Jesus was alive, 
and not what became of his physical, fleshly body. 
It is true, as we have seen above, that all the Gos- 
pel narratives tell of the empty tomb, and though 
a comparison of the accounts leads to endless con- 
fusion, the writers were certainly convinced that 
they were recording facts. 

But the discussion of the earthly body of Jesus 
leads nowhere, and is relatively unimportant. Paul 
insists that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, and the risen Christ who struck 
Paul blind on the road to Damascus bore little re- 
semblance to the body which Jesus had before his 
death. And yet Paul lists that incident as one of 
the Resurrection appearances. He says that after 
death, bodies of flesh must become bodies of spirit, 
whatever that means. 

The simple fact is that the earliest Christians 
were not interested in Jesus’ body, but in his 
Spirit, his real self. And they were radiantly sure 
that the spiritual Christ was alive, leading and di- 
recting and empowering his followers. The group 
who accepted this faith and shared this power be- 
came the Christian Church. 


THE EARLIEST CHRISTIANS, being Jews, were famil- 
iar with the phrase “Spirit of God,” and the idea 
for which it stood. All through the Old Testament, 


God is said to have put his “‘Spirit’”’ in certain men, 
which meant that God gave those men special en- 
dowments. For Samson, Spirit of God meant mi- 
raculous muscle. For Saul, it was emotional 
ecstasy. For the prophets, it was the ability to 
prophesy. 

But now these Christians were in touch with the 
supreme gift of God, the Spirit of Christ. Paul 
identified the risen Christ with this familiar idea 
of the Spirit of God. “The Lord is the Spirit.” And 
throughout his epistles Christianity is interpreted 
in terms of this risen, spiritual Christ. 

In this light we understand Pentecost, which 
was the birthday of the Church as a witnessing 
community. Jesus had promised that the Spirit 
would come upon them with power after his 
death, and they were still waiting in Jerusalem 
when this occurred at Pentecost. In the strange 
but creative experience of that day no new organ- 
ization was formed, and no new truth was given, 
but the Church was born because the Spirit of the 
risen Christ took possession of his followers. It is 
because the Church really began with the pres- 
ence of the Spirit of Christ at Pentecost that the 
description of that day stands at the beginning of 
the Book of Acts. 

The Book of Acts is not so much “The Acts of 
the Apostles” as it is “The Acts of the Spirit,” and 
this Spirit is identified with the risen Christ. The 
Church has believed, not only that Christ rose 
from the dead, but that it is controlled and di- 
rected and empowered by this living Christ. 

The first incident told in Acts after the account 
of Pentecost is Peter’s healing the cripple at the 
gate of the Temple. In explaining it, Peter ex- 
plicitly said that he had no power to cure, but that 
Jesus had done it. After Pentecost, Peter thought 
of himself as simply an agent through whom this 
risen Christ could act. Christ was still alive in 
the world. 

While Peter was preaching to the foreigner Cor- 
nelius, the Spirit entered into him, and there was 
nothing for Peter to do but recognize him as a 
Christian. There was not yet any question of tak- 
ing church vows or joining an organization. Cor- 
nelius was now one in whom the Spirit dwelt, and 
so he was part of the movement. When the 
brethren down in Jerusalem criticized Peter for 
having admitted a Gentile, his simple defense was 
that it was the work of the Spirit, and who was he 
to resist the Spirit? 

The entire Book of Acts is interesting when read 
from this point of view. The Christians met to- 
gether “in the Spirit.” Stephen was a man full of 
the Spirit. When Ananias and Sapphira held back 
part of the money, they lied, not to their brethren 
but to the Spirit. When the missionary enterprise 
started from Antioch, the credit for its initiation 
was not given to the Church but to the Spirit 
which told them to separate Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto he had called them. 


When Paul could not understand some religious 
people in Ephesus, it was because they had not re- 
ceived the Spirit. 

The first generation thus understood itself to be 
the projection of the risen, spiritual Christ. For 
Paul, Christianity was “Christ in me,” which was 
exactly the same as being filled with the Spirit. 
Paul did not think of Christ as having lived in 
Galilee nearly so much as actually living in Paul. 
He was not enclosed in the books of the past, but 
enshrined in Paul’s own heart. “For me to live is 
Christ.” Paul says very little about following the 
teachings of Jesus as an example, but much about 
living under the influence of the risen Christ. 


THE RESURRECTION OF CHrist thus becomes quite 
contemporary for us. The Christian is the man 
through whose life the risen, spiritual Christ con- 
tinues to act in our world. “He has risen from the 
dead, ... he is going before you.” 

This gives us a standard for Christian religion 
and for Christian morals. The religious impulse is 
universal, and there are many ways of expressing 
it. There are many religions. Religion is Christian 
only when it is an expression of the Spirit of Jesus. 
And it is not too much to say that there have de- 
veloped among us many religious practices, fanati- 
cal and otherwise, which have no relation to any- 
thing we find in Jesus. 

And the same is true of morals. There are many 
different conceptions of morals, but there is prob- 
ably little difference among us as to what we un- 
derstand by the word “Christlike.” Paul described 
Christian morals as the fruits of the Spirit, or of 
the “Christ in me.” It is the type of conduct which 
flows out from the soul of the man possessed by the 
living Christ. Only that conduct deserves to be 
called Christian which expresses a Christlike at- 
titude toward my obligations, my neighbors, and 
the world in which I live. 

Thus was Christianity born that first Christian 
morning, when the first disciples became con- 
vinced that their Lord was not merely a treasured 
memory but a living power, and when they went 
out to witness this to the world. 


With Wonder, Still 


By Webb Dycus 


I would not come in bitterness 

Down to the edge of night, 

And view with hardened eyes and heart 
The stars’ transcendent light. 


Although life-scarred, I would be whole 
Through wisdom I have gained, 

With vision clear for looking out 

On night, star-counterpaned. 








Editorial 


When the Church selected Dr. Bullock as Editor of 
Church School Publications, Bishop Fred P. Corson, presi- 
dent of the Methodist Board of Education, said: “In the 
election of Dr. Bullock to the editorship of the Church 
School Publications, an excellent successor to Dr. Bowen 
has been found. Under Dr. Bowen’s competent leadership 
a broad and practical program of Christian education rec- 
ognized by many denominations has been developed. Both 
by training, background, and experience, Dr. Bullock can 
be expected to carry on these general policies and to im- 
prove and modify them as circumstances indicate.” 

Dr. Bullock’s editorials and statements will be appearing 
in the Church School Publications from time to time, but 
we think readers of Aputt TEACHER will be interested in 
these biographical high lights: 

Born in Chicago, Dr. Bullock spent his youth in Lake- 
land, Florida, and Atlanta, Georgia. He was educated at 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland; Emory University, 
Atlanta, and Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. He 
received his Ph.D. at Yale in 1932, and is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa scholastic fraternity. 

Dr. Bullock was admitted to the Methodist ministry in 
Florida in 1925, and was ordained an elder in 1929. His 
previous pastorates include Union City, Georgia; Orlando 
and Tampa, Florida; Cheshire, Connecticut; Natchez and 
Gulfport, Mississippi. 

From 1929 to 1935 Dr. Bullock was professor of Bible at 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois, and head of the 
religion department at Millsaps College, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, 1935-42. He is the author of two books entitled, 
History of Emory University and The Divine Fatherhood. 


In Good Hands 


Last DECEMBER the Executive Committee 
of the General Board of Education elected the Rev. 
Dr. Henry M. Bullock as Executive Secretary of 
the Editorial Division of the Board and Editor of 
Church School Publications. This election was 
confirmed immediately by the Board of Publica- 
tion. 

Dr. Bullock had been nominated by a joint 
committee on nominations made up of members of 
the two boards. Each board had empowered its 
executive committee to act in the election and 
confirmation. 

Dr. Bullock was pastor of Capitol Street Meth- 
odist Church, Jackson, Mississippi, at the time of 
his election. He has taught in church-related in- 
stitutions of higher learning. He was a professor 
of religion and religious education at Millsaps Col- 
lege before becoming a pastor in the Mississippi 
Conference. He has served as chairman of the 
Board of Ministerial Training and Qualification. 
Dr. Bullock has also been closely associated with 
church-wide programs of Christian education and 
curriculum construction. 

The new editor thus brings qualifications and 
experience of great importance to the task now 
being undertaken. One of the more intricate and 
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Methodist Information Photo 
Dr. Henry M. Buttock 


Mrs. Bullock is the former Julia Sargent of Birmingham, 
Alabama. Her father, the late Rev. I. B. Sargent, was a 
Methodist minister in the North Alabama Conference. The 
Bullocks have one child, David Morton, 11 years old. 


difficult tasks of the church is now in the hands of 
one who is exceptionally well qualified. 

The successful handling of the editorial job will 
be made easier because of a highly talented and 
efficient staff. It is clearly beyond my power to 
describe what these wonderful people have meant 
to one who lays down a task which has been his 
great love for twenty-eight years. 

The new editor will find co-workers in the Board 
of Publication and the Board of Education who 
will quickly reveal their value. The construction of 
the curriculum and literature for church school 
and home is a tremendously important interest of 
Methodism. The ministers in all positions, laymen, 
various agencies of the church will continue to 
contribute heavily to its success. 

It is a personal satisfaction for one to have his 
task assured of success and enlargement as it 
comes into the hands of one so well qualified as a 
true follower of Christ, an effective servant of the 
Church, and a leader widely recognized for im- 
portant accomplishments. Dr. Bullock has the con- 
fidence and affection of his predecessor. It will be 
a crowning experience of an “old-timer” to witness 
the enlarging success of the work of the Editorial 
Division. —C. A. BowEN 


Editorial 


From One Place 
of Service 


to Another 


THE “old-timer” will be missed, but his distinc- 
tive achievements in the cause of Christian edu- 
cation will be long remembered. 

Dr. Bowen came into the Editorial Department 
of the General Board of Education of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, in 1925. Before this 
he had served as a pastor in the North Alabama 
Conference and as a professor of religious educa- 
tion at Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, and at Millsaps College, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. 

He served with distinction during the trying 
years of economic, social, and spiritual crisis, and 
he helped guide the merger of the Church School 
Literature systems of three uniting Methodist 
Churches during World War II. 

Dr. Bowen became Executive Secretary for the 
Editorial Division of the united Church in 1944, 
and under his leadership the Church School Liter- 
ature achieved the highest circulation of any 
Church School Literature in the Christian world. 

Dr. Bowen has been quick to sense the needs 
of our people, ready always to undertake tasks 
that demanded the very limit of his time and 
energies in order to meet these needs. The people 
with whom he has labored have found him kindly, 
tolerant, and sympathetic—an unpretentious 
friend whose humility and good humor inspired 
his co-workers to give their best. 

Dr. Bowen often admitted that he chafed under 
the bitter discipline that the editorial responsi- 
bility placed upon him in that it required that he 
limit associations with friends. “Each day,” he 
wrote in the winter issue of Home Quarterly, “it 
has been necessary to streamline plans, schedule 
the hours, and conserve strength. The job de- 


manded it. How I have fretted because of such 
confinement!” 





Jerome Drown 


Dr. C. A. BowEn 


But the life of the Church has been tremen- 
dously enriched by Dr. Bowen’s dedicated minis- 
try through the printed word. His associates in 
the editorial field and all the people who have 
benefited by his faithful service wish him well in 
his “retirement years.” 

Dr. Bowen will now have time to enjoy friend- 
ships with both young and old, to read the books 
he wants to read, and to develop the creative in- 
terests that the savage rush of deadlines has 
thwarted in the past. 

Individuals who know Dr. Bowen will under- 
stand why we placed the words “retirement years” 
above in quotation marks. He will only change 
from one form of service to another. He summed 
up the matter for us concerning his retirement 
when, after listing some things he planned to do, 
he concluded the article for Home Quarterly with 
these words: 

“Time to waste? Never. Only time to give to 
working at those worth-while things especially 
appropriate to the more mature years. That 
western glance should remind me also that the 
future is God’s. The past holds his footprints. The 
future provides his ongoing presence. Like others 
of my generation, I worry because everything 
seems to be in motion. It tends to make the hands 
tremble and the head swim. Yet we must not take 
flight. As a younger man Peter was commanded 
to trust the path of progress through swaying seas 
to the hand of Jesus. This command applies to all 
of us. Life at any stage, no matter how turbulent, 
finds its completion when oriented in the fact of 
God.” 

—Wooprow GEIER 








The Razor Society 


This article, by a missionary doctor home on fur- 
lough from Liberia, increases our understanding 
of the task and the opportunity of the mission 
work of The Methodist Church. 


G. W. Harley holds one of the sacred “devil masks” 
which were formerly objects of high ritual and sacrifice. 
These masks are still feared but no longer worshiped. 





Patients waiting for treatment at the dispensary at Ganta 





Mission. (Photo by Toye Fujihira, Methodist Prints.) 


by G. W. Harley 


THERE had been an epidemic of whooping 
cough in the towns in the north central area of 
Liberia. Several children had died, one or two of 
them in spite of treatment at the Ganta dispen- 
sary. The people were getting worried about it, 
and one or two chiefs had called in the old women 
because they were saying, “This is not an ordinary 
sickness. This is witchcraft.” 

In the old days, the men would have dealt with 
it themselves, but things were not now as they 
used to be. The government had outlawed the use 
of Kafu, the great witch-smelling medicine which 
always worked. In the old days, the blacksmith 
himself would have officiated, sitting naked on the 
ground, keeping his hammer ringing on the anvil 
—all day if necessary—until everyone in town had 
eaten his portion from a sacred bowl of rice pre- 
sided over by another blacksmith, while a third 
one gently blowing his bellows kept the sacred 
fire burning. The spirit of the fire, and the ham- 
mer, with its singing, bell-like tone was supposed 
somehow to reach the ancestral spirits, and draft 
them, as it were, to descend and mete out justice. 
Within twenty-four hours some one of those who 
had eaten of the rice in the sacred bowl would 
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surely die. Then everyone would know that that 
person was the one who had been causing calam- 
ity and death. 

Such things could not be done any more. But 
the wife of the paramount chief had dreamed a 
dream which showed her how she could get in 
touch with the ancestral spirits without using 
Kafu, whose frightfulness she well knew had been 
reinforced by the judicious use of poison. So she 
had organized the old women, using the symbol of 
the razor, sacred because it was used in circumci- 
sion and other ritual operations in the initiation 
soceties of the Sande and the Poro. Her organiza- 
tion had come to be known as “The Razor So- 
ciety.” 

I had accidentally come upon one of the sessions 
of this society in a town where whooping cough 
had taken the chief’s own son. At the door of a 
mud hut, a woman of stately bearing, surrounded 
by her cult sisters, stood ringing an old brass war 
bell, sacred to the very land itself. A tray stood 
under the eaves, containing several trinkets, each 
of which had belonged to a person “caught” by the 
Razor Society, and so representing the accumu- 
lated power of these “witches” in a kind of nega- 
tive potency. It was visible evidence that the 
Razor Society was more powerful than witchcraft, 
and so by implication represented the power of the 
Razor Society itself. On the ground before the 
house was an ordinary basin containing rice 
covered with gravy. 


EVERYONE IN THE VILLAGE was required to eat some 
of the rice; but the victim was not expected to die. 
At least he would not necessarily die, but he 
would become sick with some illness so unusual 
that public opinion would immediately say, “Ah, 
the Razor Society has caught him. This must be 
















Pei Luo Gon, new schoolboy, is greeted by the mission- 
ary, Mildred Black, and snaps fingers with her. (Photo 
by Toye Fujihira, Methodist Prints.) 


the person that is to blame for our trouble.” Then 
he would be seized and marched through town, 
while the old women hurled imprecations at him 
and urged him to confess. They would pretend to 
flog him, and so torment him that he would usually 
break down and say, “Well, it must be I! I didn’t 
know I was doing it!” 

The idea was that if the guilty person would con- 
fess, they could together discover what he had 
done, and reverse the process, undo the mischief, 
and neutralize the evil forces that he had, perhaps 
inadvertently, set in motion. 


WHEN I FOUND mMyYSELF face to face with this 
seance of the Razor Society, I called the chief and 
had him tell the people that whooping cough is 
just an ordinary sickness, but that the medicine 
we know for it is not always efficacious. Nobody 
knows why God lets some people get sick, lets 
some die, and others get well. I asked him to tell 
the people we would go and get some medicine 
and come back the next day and treat all the 
babies in town. 

When consent was indicated by silence, I felt 
reassured, and acting on an impulse, I reached 
down quickly and flipped the pan of rice upside 
down, and said, “You see, this is only a pan of rice. 
It has no power in itself.” Then turning to the 
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woman, I admired the bell she was holding in her 
hand, and told the people that while it was a very 
fine bell, it was only a bell and could not cure sick- 
ness. I repeated the promise that we would come 
back and bring the best medicine we had and treat 
all their babies. 

It was raining when we came back. We set up a 
little table at one end of the chief’s crowded porch, 
while mothers scooted to and fro with babies tied 
on their backs, and we administered “needles” and 
pills, cough medicine, and ointment. Some of the 
youngsters howled, others said not a word. We 
went home with some misgivings, but had the con- 
viction that on that crowded porch we had recog- 
nized a feeling of confidence, and hope, and ap- 
preciation. 


THE EVENTS THAT FOLLOWED were not as dramatic 
as we had hoped and prayed for. The epidemic did 
not suddenly stop. There were still children sick 
in the town. Another child of the chief died. Now, 
on the insistence of his wife, he removed a son 
from the mission school, and brought him back to 
the village. This child also was sick. We went 
again to the town, and persuaded the chief to let 
us take the little schoolboy back and put him in 
the hospital. He was sick for some time, and might 
well have died if he had been kept at home, but 
we saved him, and earned the chief’s gratitude. 
By this time the epidemic had died down. 

But the Razor Society descended upon us from 
another direction. A boy was brought to the hos- 
pital with lockjaw, a disease so uncommon and so 
spectacular that the Razor Society was already 
claiming that they had “caught” him. That is, 
public opinion had singled him out as the proved 
victim of the all-pervading, overhanging influence 
of the spirits, to which the Razor Society was sup- 
posed to appeal. 


AFTER HE HAD BEEN in our care for a while, the 
boy’s mother and father came to the hospital and 
demanded that we let them take the boy back to 
town. This would have meant submitting him to 
the psychological ordeal of this band of old women 
who would seek to force him to “confess,” with the 
object of reversing the process. The father was 
open to reason, but the mother believed these 
superstitions of witchcraft too strongly to be de- 
nied. We had to use force to prevent her from 
carrying the boy away at once. We appealed to the 
local government authorities and got sanction to 
continue using whatever means were necessary to 
keep her from taking the child away. We had al- 
ready used up all the tetanus antitoxin we had, 
sO we sent messengers in two directions for more. 
The boy was in a serious condition. Even the 
slightest disturbance would send him into a con- 
vulsion. We kept him away from the old women, 
and got some more antitoxin in time, and pulled 
him through! 

Believing that the Razor Society was becoming 
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a serious problem, I had appealed to the President 
himself, and he had instructed the District Com- 
missioner to investigate the society, and make a 
detailed report to him. Meanwhile, the paramount 
chief whose wife had started all this organization, 
had become convinced that it was not a good influ- 
ence, and had ordered the women in his clan to 
stop it. 

In another big town, the local chapter had been 
challenged by the leader of our little native church 
—himself an old man, who remembered the days 
of Kafu, but not longer believed in these things. 
So strong were his protestations against the Razor 
Society that the keeper of the sacred tray holding 
the society relics, finally said, “Here, take this 
tray of stuff, and keep it yourself. If you know 
what to do with it, we will leave it up to you.” 


Next Sunpay, the preacher from the mission 
talked to his people in this town. He told them that 
God loved all people, that sickness, pain, calamity, 
and sorrow are a part of our lives, like hunger 
and thirst, that God takes care of us, his children, 
in his love and wisdom. We must, he said, recog- 
nize God’s love, and let that love shine through 
us, so that we love one another and help one an- 
other when sickness, sorrow, and pain come to any 
one. He told them that the tray they were troubled 
about did not matter. They could burn it if they 
wanted to. They could leave it and let it rot. They 
could forget it, and nothing would happen. It was 
not necessary to “feed” it with the sacrifice of a 
chicken to keep it “alive.” Let it die; it was dead 
already! But they should give praises and thanks 
to God, who takes care of his children, and 
strengthens them with his love, so they could learn 
to be kind to one another and help one another in 
times of sickness and pain and sorrow. He prom- 
ised them that the time would come when there 
would be no more sorrow, and we would all go to 
live in God’s town forever. 





Spring Rhapsody 
By William Young Elliott 


How is it, Lord, Thou canst send 

Such blessings on such sinful men! 

These flowers that nod so blithe and gay, 
These birds that sing their roundelay, 
This sky that is so warm and blue, 

This sun that warms the earth—and you, 
These hills that seem to skip and sing, 
And make us glad for everything; 

How is it, Lord, Thou canst send 

Such blessings on such sinful men! 











A Discussion of What Laymen Can Do 
for the Recovery of Worship 


Decently and in Order 


By David L. Taylor 


ry 

| HE traveling worshiper is invariably impressed 
with the variety of orders of worship in Chris- 
tendom, or even within Methodism. After unifica- 
tion, when our church sought to harmonize its 
four orders into a recognizable service for all 
Methodists, the result was a Book of Worship with 
not one, not four, but eleven orders! 

In a typical city, you may visit a score of Meth- 
odist churches and find no two alike in detail. 
Where two do use the same ritual, there is often 
great difference in the setting and the movements 
of the minister—the ceremonial, as it is called. 

If your own church recalls several pastors, 
think for a moment how these men differed in the 
little things that characterized their understanding 
of how to conduct worship! Interestingly, while 
Methodism prescribes a set ritual, its ministers de- 
part from it with impunity. There is little ceremo- 
nial direction (rubrics) because here freedom is 
desired. Yet a minister departs from the unwritten 
laws of local custom at his peril! 

If you have been a traveling worshiper, have 
you seen or heard strange things which you didn’t 
approve? Have you then, honestly, had always an 
intelligent basis for disapproval? Do you feel that 
Christians who worship in ways unfamiliar to you 
are a little queer? Would you hasten to criticize 
your pastor if he followed suit? 

Now, I’m not going to defend your pastor, “sight 
unseen.” Many seminaries give inadequate train- 
ing in this matter. I once went to a rural church 
whose members were of fine educational back- 
ground; I found there a sanctuary whose appoint- 
ments were correct and inspiring, and a dignified, 
meaningful but warm-hearted worship experience. 
I complimented the laymen on their fine service 
and asked if previous pastors had taught them 
these things. “No,” one said, “unfortunately we’ve 
had to teach a whole string of preachers how to 
worship!” 

Now we are building most of our new churches 
with liturgical chancels, perhaps because it is the 
fad, and we’re placing in these altar-centered 
sanctuaries ministers with pulpit-centered train- 
ing. The altar is back in our churches; it is widely 
misused or ignored. But that which symbolizes 
the sacrificial love and the living fellowship of 
the Savior deserves better treatment. 

Still, laymen as well as ministers need far more 
training. Many a minister does know far more 
about correct and meaningful worship patterns 
than the knowledge of his people permits him to 
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employ. As leader of worship, he will be vastly 
more effective if his laymen know about the his- 
tory of worship, its theology, its psychological 
values, its personal and social stimulus. 

Without training, the average layman resists 
change. If he is to launch out from his familiar 
tiny point of land, he must be trained in the 
church school: only there is there an ever-contin- 
uing setting for that training. Instruction in wor- 
ship cannot be given satisfactorily in the service: 
when you're in the middle of the big game, it’s 
too late to educate your squad on how to make an 
end run or when to try a line plunge! 

For adults, worship is a tolerable formality if 
it follows habitual channels. For some, it is great 
preaching plus great music, with “trimmings.” As 
a youth, my only instruction in ordering worship 
in Epworth League was, “Avoid using two musi- 
cal items together!” At worst, worship to the 
adult may consist in a sermon “plus preliminaries” 
—the latter to be missed by late arrival if one 
has a good excuse. But I have known a congrega- 
tion to fight through a snowstorm to worship to- 
gether when there could be no sermon! 

Sadly, few adults feel any urgency to do any- 
thing about the problem: it’s the preacher’s 
worry; laymen can prepare themselves in private 
worship! But would you expect your alma mater’s 
coach to produce team play if rehearsals were 
merely private calisthenics? But what if laymen 
could know worship, understand what their pas- 
tor is trying to do, refrain from blocking him when 
they do not understand, and seek to guide and 
stimulate progress in worship away from a col- 
lection of forms the meanings of which are often 
contradictory! 

For example, take the postures of prayer. Ad- 
mittedly, postures are not essential to prayer, 
but if they help the child, then perhaps they can 
help the adult. A typical Methodist child may be 
taught to kneel at his bedside, fold his hands, and 
bow his head. Somewhere along about adolescent 
level, he is embarrassed by kneeling and because 
his elders can’t enforce something they do not 
do themselves and have never believed important 
anyway, the child is permitted prayers in bed. 
One is bound to believe, in many cases, the spir- 
itual act of prayer does not long outlast the dis- 
carding of the symbolic forms. 

Similarly, in large areas of the Church, we adult 
Methodists no longer kneel as we once did. How 
many churches are installing pews with kneelers? 
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Given choice of standing, kneeling, sitting bowed, 
or slumping, Methodists usually slump. Small rev- 
erence, there! Often, there is such carelessness 
about this matter as to create the impression with 
the young that prayer—marked for them by the 
visible symbol of posture—doesn’t matter much. 


It CAN NO LONGER be taken for granted that the 
motions of public worship and their meanings 
can be learned by some unconscious assimilation, 
some osmosis. To be kept in perspective, they 
must nevertheless be deliberately taught in 
church school. They must be taught year by year, 
to adults as well as children. The idea that “the 
old-time religion is good enough for me” is a 
misleading dictum here. Because if every genera- 
tion of adults comes to expect that public worship 
shall be exactly in the form learned in their child- 
hood, if every adult teacher implants the same 
ideas with the next generation, no progressive 
change in worship is ever possible. And forms too 
rigidly frozen become meaningless with the pas- 
sage of time. 

By now, someone may think, Why all this con- 
cern with forms and ceremonies? They do not 
constitute worship! Isn’t it the spiritual experi- 
ence that counts? Certainly! The forms and cere- 
monies are means, not ends. But we have allowed 
that very insight to become an excuse for igno- 
rance of symbolic matters, and the result in the 
communication of ideas is chaos! 

One thing is certain: we must use forms and 
ceremonies, whatever we may think of certain his- 
toric ones. Even the hillbilly evangelist has his 
routines and guides the body of his hearers as he 
“feels” the working of the Spirit. If we are to em- 
ploy physical devices at all, it is better to under- 
stand their significance and use them with con- 
sistent meaning, than to misuse them. 

Take the matter of facing the cross in worship. 
What do we believe about the relation of the 
living Lord to our corporate worship? Is he real- 
ly (and I mean spiritually, not physically) present 
at Holy Communion? In morning worship? If so, 
where? In the congregation? Minister? Chancel? 
Or everywhere, like a pervasive atmosphere? Is 
it reasonable to symbolize his Presence in a par- 
ticular part of the room—by candles or cross or 
Holy Table or all these? If so, should we face 
these symbols in recognition of him as we face the 
flag when we engage in a patriotic exercise? Is 
it idolatry to face a piece of cloth when we sing 
“America”? Do we really confuse means and 
ends? Few thinking people object to facing the 
flag. Why should we fear that, if persons adopt and 
follow the customary forms of respect for religious 
objects, they will confuse these with the Per- 
son for whom they stand? True, that confusion 
was made in the illiterate Dark Ages, so we re- 
volted with a vengeance. But those were Dark 
Ages; these are not. 
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The use of the opening ten minutes of Sunday 
school as a school for worship was tried once be- 
fore, but with no really satisfactory sense of what 
was needed. The “opening exercises” did give lay- 
men a chance to pray in public and to try out new 
hymns until they were familiar enough to be used 
in church. But with no clear idea of the purpose, 
Sunday schools were soon in a rut: the prayers 
became stilted by habitual reference to the same 
person who while praying ‘“extemporaneously” 
succeeded in being formalistic by covering the 
same ground weekly with the same threadbare 
phrases. And the hymns were not new ones, but a 
few of the old ones which had a high sentimental 
potential but otherwise did not merit frequent 
usage in church. Then, said educators, and rightly, 
church-school worship accomplished nothing that 
could not be done better in church and it had no 
excuse for existence. The result was “departmen- 
talized worship”: worship for the children on 
their own terms (good), and for the adults, no 
worship at all (not good). 


Now JUST HERE is the big opportunity: instead of 
seizing “the whole hour for the lesson,” why not 
take ten minutes again at the beginning of adult- 
division sessions to prepare the group for the 11 
o’clock hour, seeking instruction and also some of 
the spiritual potential of the old-fashioned class 
meeting, where leaders prayed for the success of 
the service? Know what the 11 o’clock theme and 
order of worship are to be; don’t study worship as 
unrelated to the main service. Follow the calen- 
dar year of the church. Spend a whole year on 
the historical development of Christian worship, 
from its subjective, preaching-centered origin in 
the synagogue service and its objective, sacramen- 
tal origin in the Upper Room. Learn to appreciate 
worship forms of other times and places. Explore 
prayer books, garments, art masterpieces, stained 
glass, choral music, pageantry—not to restore out- 
worn practices, but for the sake of understanding 
better the spiritual message of the vestigial re- 
mains of great expressions which live on, unrec- 
ognized, in our modern rituals. Become familiar 
with our Methodist Book of Worship. 

Spend a period with the psychological moods 
and modes encountered in worship! For example, 
if your service is to begin with a period of adora- 
tion of God, why not, in the Sunday school, try 
to discuss what adoration is, what it does to God 
and man, which is subject and which is object, 
what particular items of worship tend to produce 
this mood, what particular hymns are most effec- 
tive here, what the worshiper should concentrate 
on, and the like. So also with confession and par- 
don, affirmation, dedication, intercession. Not that 
there are universal answers—but if everyone goes 
into the service attempting to understand and par- 
ticipate in the experience which the minister is 
trying to evoke for all present, it is much more 
likely to take place! 


Another thing that can be done is to find, per- 
haps through this discussion, adults in your 
church with special gifts in the appreciation of 
worship: there will not be many! But these are 
they who should be induced to make a thorough 
study of the subject, to train the adults and espe- 
cially those adults who are to teach worship in 
every department of the church school. 

Proper use of forms and ceremonies should not 
be avoided out of fear that too much attention will 
be centered here, not enough on the actual expe- 
rience of communication and fellowship with God. 
Methodists have been too thoroughly inoculated 
against the danger. If we are going to have liturgi- 
cal churches and use objects of worship, rituals 
and ceremonies, we should learn to use these 
things correctly, that they may convey the proper 
meaning, then when proper use is natural to us, 
concentrate once more on the experience itself 
rather than on its vessels. We are already abreast 
of a liturgical movement which is sweeping across 
the churches. It is useless to try to repudiate it; it 
is wrong to misuse its symbols. 


As LAYMEN AWAIT more direct teaching in the 
church school, they can aid the pastor by using 
him as a resource person, dealing with the area a 
bit at a time in a brief period, and relating it to 
the church-school lesson as much as possible. How 
many persons need to learn how to create a rev- 
erent mood in a church service, how to find their 
place in the Bible at a public meeting, how to con- 


struct a prayer! They can help him by “raising 
up” the trained lay leaders I have mentioned; 
perhaps these can win leadership training credits. 
There are a number of books which will be very 
helpful in the whole understanding of worship. 
(See my list below.) 

One Sunday school I know uses a competent 
person as co-ordinator of curriculum, making 
sure that teachings relevant to the worship of a 
given period of the church year are included in 
studies in every department. All adults can help 
by becoming so well informed that for all of them 
worship is an experience entered into together, 
not to be avoided until the pattern fits an indi- 
vidual’s desire! Occasionally, the curriculum may 
be vitalized by visits to various churches, includ- 
ing talks with pastors of other denominations. 

A point often stressed, but worth repeating, is 
that the word “liturgy” in the Greek means “the 
work of the people.” In the church of a.p. 100, 
worship was active; its highest act was the offer- 
ing of gifts to God, which included the sacra- 
mental bread and wine, gifts brought to the serv- 
ice by every worshiper. The whole idea, central 
to Protestant religion and democratic government, 
of participation by all the people, goes back to 
this equality-in-action of the primitive church. 

When all our people understand the importance 
to themselves of the part of the service in which 
they participate together—more important even 
than a great sermon given by one man—ministers 
will be free to bring to that vital experience what- 
ever is appropriate to the needs of the people. 


Books for the Layman About Worship 


The following list of books! represents various 
denominational points of view but especially those 
amenable to Methodism’s liturgical heritage. In 
addition to these, much appreciation for various 
worship forms may be gained from a study of 
“comparative liturgies,” using the service books 
of the different denominations. An English copy 
of the book containing that which is said or sung 
at Mass of the Roman Catholic Church should be 
included in such a study, since it is in some re- 
spects the mother of Western Protestant rites. 
Knowledge of wherein it resembles and wherein it 
differs from our more familiar services is inform- 
ative. 


Psychology and esthetics: 

Willard L. Sperry, Reality in Worhip; The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.75. 

William James, Varieties of Religious Experience; 
Modern Library. $1.25. 

Clarice Bowman, Restoring Worship; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. $2.50. 

ee or Vogt, Art and Religion; Beacon Press. 


1 Orde 


shea, r from The Methodist Publishing House serving your ter- 





Modern Worship; Yale University 


Press. $3.00. 
Evelyn Underhill, Worship; Harper and Brothers. 
$3.50. 


Present situation: 

David Soper and Chad Walsh, Room for Improve- 
ment—Next Steps for Protestants; Wilcox and 
Follett. $2.50. 

Pehr Edwall and others, Ways of Worship (report 
to the Faith and Order Conference, World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Lund, Sweden, 1952); Harper 
and Brothers. $4.00. 

Methodist background: 

J. E. Rattenbury, The Eucharistic Hymns of John 
and Charles Wesley; Allenson. $4.50. 

Symbols: 

T. A. Stafford, Christian Symbolism in the Evan- 
gelical Churches; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$2.50. 

Comprehensive: 

Scott F. Brenner, The Way of Worship: A Study 
in Ecumenical Recovery; The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Dom Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (his- 
tory of worship through the Sacrament); Al- 
lenson. $10.00. 
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Opportunity as a Counselor 





How to Help Others 


By Robert V. Seliger 


Chief Psychiatrist, The Neuropsychiatric Institute of Baltimore, Maryland 


L; THERE’S anything I can do to help, just let 
me know.” 

At one time or another, all of us have made 
this offer. It is the phrase we use to give solace 
in a friend’s bereavement. We use it as a display 
of neighborliness to the people who have just 
moved in next door. We say it to newlyweds, to 
the chairman of a civic project, to our minister, 
even to an acquaintance running for political 
office. 

The frequency with which we fall back on it is 
indicative of a solemn fact; in these days, more 
people than ever need help. There are countless 
human beings who are lonesome, confused, or 
overcome with a sense of being a “fifth wheel”— 
of being unneeded and unwanted. These people, 
suffering from inferiority, insecurity, self-con- 
sciousness, and a sense of rejection, are very badly 
in need of assistance. They are a real challenge 
to those who want to give aid. 

Many of us are aware of this situation and have 
a genuine desire to be helpful, but the sad fact 
is that most of us do not know how to go about it. 


THE FIRST IMPLUSE generally is to give financial 
aid. A five-dollar bill often is the easy way out, 
but it seldom affords any lasting help. Frequently 
this is quite the wrong thing to do, even though 
the person concerned may think it is his greatest 
need. One of the lessons everyone must learn 
in attaining maturity is that we all must work 
and act within the limitations of our environment 
and background. We cannot go beyond the limits 
of our capacities. 

While financial aid may give temporary relief, 
it generally is a stopgap which only postpones 
facing a problem. It stunts the growth of the 
receiver by momentarily beclouding his real prob- 
lem, delaying the day when he must face them if 
he is to make a success of life. 

It often has an adverse effect on the giver, be- 
cause he realizes he has given inadequate aid and 
this knowledge makes him uncomfortable. 


THE NEXT THING that occurs to us when we think 
of giving help is to give advice. Unfortunately, 
the terms are not at all synonymous. Advice is 
not always help. Often the individual needing 
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help will feel imposed upon and dependent, and 
this added dependence increases his feelings of 
inferiority. 

Here again the means has defeated the end. 
All of us have the need to be respected and to 
feel our individuality. When we are in trouble, 
in the midst of failure, mistakes, or losses, our 
hunger for respect becomes even greater. If that 
support is taken away, we have very little left. 

In giving advice, therefore, we must be careful 
to avoid superior speech and behavior which stim- 
ulate a mood of inferiority and produce negative 
feelings. Negative feelings drive people apart, 
rendering advice useless. 


OFTEN IN OUR RELATIONSHIPS with people who need 
help we try to reason with them. This reasoning 
process sometimes is made up of a medley of 
criticism and exhortation and usually arouses 
antagonism. Similarly, contradiction, argument, 
and opposition have no place in our attempts to 
help other people. They only stir up resentment. 
No one likes to feel that he is being “lectured.” 

Reasoning and exhortation should be replaced 
by understanding, kindness, and patience. The 
simple process of “talking it out” often is a great 
help to disturbed people. A large corporation had 
adopted this very idea as a step toward obtaining 
happier employees. Men are stationed at certain 
spots in the various plants as “listening posts.” 
Their job is to listen to people who have some- 
thing on their minds and want to talk, to get things 
off their chests. The men at the “listening post” 
give no advice. They simply listen. The employees 
with a “gripe” do all the talking, and they go back 
to their jobs much happier. The corporation has 
noticed less dissatisfaction. Employee relationships 
have improved and production has increased. 

The classic example of our relationships with 
other people is that of the ripples made by a stone 
cast into a pond. All of us, like the stone, cause 
these ripples, and each ripple touches some other 
person and affects him in some way. There is 
nothing we can do to stop the ripples, but we can 
control their effects. In this way we can be of 
greatest help to other people. 

We must first accept the fact that in all social 
relationships we stimulate, inspire, or influence 
someone else. The heart of each of us is embodied 





in our feelings, emotions, and impulses. We ex- 
press ourselves through our attitudes, behavior, 
tones of voice, and manner. A smile may cheer 
someone, a frown may dishearten another—tiny 
ripples going out to touch the lives of others. 


HELPING our fellow men is not a part-time job. 
It is something we must work at all the time. 
It demands no technical knowledge, but by de- 
veloping insight into our own needs we can arrive 
at the intuition required to minister to the needs 
of others. Since people are most helped by the 
attitudes we show when we are with them, our 
task is to correct our lives-to the point where they 
will be beneficial. 

To be a better human being and to lead a more 
helpful life, one should work daily, with an in- 


creasing desire to be near-perfect at the develop- 
ment of the following little traits: 


1. Graciousness in behavior, speech, manner, 
and appearance 

. Decency in dealing with others 

Kindness 

. Humility 

Tolerance in all spheres 

Understanding 

Patience in listening and acting 

Warmth 

Consideration 
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By following these nine suggestions you will 
be able to help others. By learning to help others, 
you also will be much more adept at helping 
yourself. 


A Suggestion for Bible Study 


By Mary M. Brown 


Miss Brown is a free-lance writer who lives in 
Covington, Kentucky. 
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Try this in your Bible class sometime for a 
change: Ask each member to choose one book 
of the Bible to study carefully for at least a month 
—perhaps longer if your class is composed of 
very busy people with limited time for study— 
and then let each one, on the Sunday assigned 
to him, give a book review. 

This review could follow any plan the class 
chooses, or each member could make his own 
pattern. We might suggest (but it is only a sug- 
gestion) that it consist of first a brief résumé or 
outline of the book as a whole, then a few words 
on what the reviewer considers the central thought 
or message of the book, and then close with one 
or two outstanding quotations, the reviewer’s per- 
sonal comments, and perhaps a story from his own 
life or a story he has read or invented in which 
a message from this book met someone’s personal 
need. ! 

That is one way of doing it, but it is very prob- 
able that some member of your class will think 
of a better way. The idea is to put as much in- 
dividuality as possible into each review, not to 
spoil the spontaneity by following any set pattern. 

After each member has reported on one book, 
if you still like the plan, you might go around 
again and again until the whole Bible is covered. 
You could take the books in order from Genesis 
to Revelation, though some other plan would 
probably be better. 

I think the best way would be to let each mem- 





_1 The Abingdon Bible Commentary (AC, $7.50 and $8.25) will 
give some background material; also volumes of The Interpreter’s 
Bible as available ($8.75 each). 


ber choose his own favorite to begin with, though 
perhaps it wouldn’t be so bad if two or more mem- 
bers did review the same book; for that way you 
would. get different viewpoints. Talk it over in 
class to avoid duplication if possible. 

Work out the details to suit your own members’ 
wishes, and make changes now and then to add 
fresh interest. But these few suggestions will serve 
for a starting point. 


Christianity of the “Useful” Type 


THE POWERS that be, in so far as they are selfish, 
are always afraid of genuine Christianity, and 
with abundant reason. They have no fear of cor- 
rupted Christianity, which as they soon discover, 
they are easily able to control and even to utilize 
to their own advantage. But of genuine Chris- 
tianity they stand in unholy awe. Here is some- 
thing that they are unable to control and that 
is ever seeking to control them. Here is a power 
that, given time and even half a chance, may be 
expected to unseat selfish power, as every tyrant 
knows.—From Christians in an Unchristian 
World, by Ernest F. Tittle; Hazen Book on Re- 
ligion, Association Press, 1947, used by permission. 


Supreme Authority 


As among the powers in man’s society, the 
greater authority is obeyed in preference to the 
lesser, so must God above all.—St. Augustine, 
Confessions. 
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Along this road in Old Jerusalem, known as the Via 
Dolorosa or Way of Sorrow, Jesus carried the cross from 
the site of Pilate’s court to Calvary. (Religious News 
Service Photo.) 





“And they went to a place which was called Gethsemane; 
and he said to his disciples, ‘Sit here, while I pray.’ 
And he took with him Peter and James and John, .. . 
And he said to them, ‘My soul is very sorrowful, even to 
death; remain here, and watch.’ ’°—Mark 14:32-34. 
“Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane”; Gustave Doré, 
artist. (Photo by A. R. Simons.) 
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‘Now the betrayer had given them a sign, saying, “The 
one I shall kiss is the man; seize him and lead him 
away safely.” ”°—Mark 14:44. “Judas Betrays Christ’; 
Gustave Doré, artist. (Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


of Sorrow 





“And as soon as it was morning the chief priests, with 
the elders and scribes, and the whole council held a 
consultation; and they bound Jesus and led him away 
and delivered him to Pilate. And Pilate asked him, ‘Are 
you the King of the Jews?’ And he answered him, ‘You 
have said so.’ ”°—Mark 15:1-3. “Eeco Homo,” by Henry 
Hofmann. (Three Lions Photo.) 








“And after a litthe while again the bystanders said to 
Peter, ‘Certainly you are one of them; for you are a 
Galilean.’ But he began to invoke a curse on himself 
and to swear, ‘I do not know this man of whom you 
speak.’ And immediately the cock crowed a second time.” 
—Mark 14: 70b-72a. “Peter Denies Christ’; Gustave 
Doré, artist. (Photo by A. R. Simons.) 

















“And they clothed him in a purple cloak, and plaiting 
a crown of thorns they put it on him. And they began 
to salute him, ‘Hail, King of the Jews!’ And they struck 
his head with a reed, and spat upon him, and they knelt 
down in’ homage to him.”—Mark 15:17-19. ‘Jesus 
Scourged,”’ by Puvis de Chavannes. (Three Lions Photos 
here and below.) 





“And as they led him away, they seized one Simon of 
Cyrene, who was coming in from the country, and laid 
on him the cross, to carry it behind Jesus. And there 
followed him a great multitude of the people, and of 


women who bewailed and lamented him. But Jesus 
turning to them said, ‘Daughters of Jerusalem, do not 
weep for me, but weep for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren.’ ”—Luke 23:26-28. “Via Crucis,” a wood carving. 
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“And when they came to a place called Golgotha (which 
means the place of a skull), they offered him wine to 
drink, mingled with gall; but when he tasted it, he 
would not drink it. And when they had crucified him, 
they divided his garments among them by casting lots; 
then they sat down and kept watch over him there.”’— 
Matthew 27:33-36. “Crucifixion,” by El Greco. (Photo 
from Monkmevyer Press.) 


“When it was evening, there came a rich man from 
Arimathea, named Joseph, who also was a disciple of 
Jesus. He went to Pilate and asked for the body of Jesus. 
Then Pilate ordered it to be given to him. And Joseph 
took the body, and wrapped it in a clean linen shroud, 
and laid it in his own new tomb, which he had hewn in 
the rock; and he rolled a great stone to the door of the 
tomb, and departed. Mary Magdalene and the other Mary 
were there, sitting opposite the sepulchre.”—Matthew 
27:57-61. “The Burial”? by F. Jaschke. (Three Lions 
Photo.) 








Methodism’s Radio and Film Commission 


By Walter N. Vernon 


This is one in a series of articles interpreting the 
World Service enterprises of The Methodist 
Church. The author is recording secretary of the 
Radio and Film Commission, and editor of The 
Church School. 


THOSE who attended the General Conference 
and saw the great pageant, A Faith Is Born, will 
probably never forget the urgent and challenging 
theme, “There’s a fight on in the world—a fight 
for the souls of men.” Every local church teacher 
and worker is engaged in such a fight constantly 
as he tries to lift moral standards and ethical 
ideals and to obtain Christian commitment on the 
part of the children, youth, and adults of our 
land. 

This is the day of mass communications, when 
people are swayed en masse by radio, movies, 
television. We have seen what can be done 
through these means in the Germany of Hitler’s 
day. We can see and hear every day how thor- 
oughly the advertisers of all kinds of products be- 
lieve they can influence the public through these 
channels of mass communication. 

Is the church making adequate use of these 
new means of reaching the people, of fighting 
for the souls of men? We must confess that 
Methodists have been rather slow to take ad- 
vantage of their powerful assistance. During the 
last four years the Church had a Radio and Film 
Commission, but gave it practically no budget. 
About all that could be done was to co-ordinate 
the work of the various boards of the Church. 

The General Conference of 1952 was convinced 
that more ought to be done through these mass 
media. It gave the Radio and Film Commission 
a modest budget from World Service funds, and 
charged it with responsibility for moving ahead 
in the production and distribution of films, film- 
strips, slides, records, and radio and television 
programs. 


THE CommISSION is not a free-lance agency to 
develop a program unrelated to the ongoing work 
of the Church. The General Conference indicated 
that its charter was to unify and co-ordinate the 
audio-visual programs of the various Methodist 
agencies that deal with projected pictures, record- 
ings, transcriptions, radio and television programs, 
and other audio-visuals. It is to produce and dis- 
tribute whatever programs and materials the 
various agencies of the Church need. It may also 
produce other resources that are needed to serve 
the great causes of the Church. 

This means that the Commission is now to 
create, for example, the films on missions formerly 


produced by the Board of Missions to portray 
the work being carried on by that board. Such 
production will be done, of course, in consultation 
with the staff of the Board of Missions. The same 
situation is true in regard to the other boards that 
normally have been producing audio-visual re- 
sources. 

The authorization to produce other audio-visual 
resources that are needed to serve the great 
causes of the Church may be illustrated by the 
current project to produce a film on the life of 
John Wesley. This is a film that is needed by the 
entire Church. No one board has a monopoly on 
the Church’s founder nor would it be able to 
finance a worthy film on his work. Consequently, 
the Commission, representing the whole Church, 
is sponsoring this project. 

The Commission will also represent Methodism 
in the National Council of Churches and in other 
interdenominational audio-visual agencies. The 
General Conference provided a rather adequate 
sum for our share in audio-visual work carried on 
through the National Council. This allocation is 
to be included in a special fund to be raised for 
the National Council. 


To InsuRE that the Commission will be constantly 
in touch with—and in a sense under the direc- 
tion of—the various general boards and com- 
missions of the Church, the General Conference 
directed that most of the members of the Com- 
mission shall be representatives from the other 
boards and commissions. In fact, every board and 
commission of the Church is represented with 
one or more persons. Each jurisdiction is repre- 
sented. Two members are named by the Council 
of Bishops. And there may be five members 
elected at large by the Commission. This insures 
that the Commission will not develop a program 
of its own unrelated to the main line program of 
the Church. 

Officers of the Commission for this quadren- 
nium are Bishop Donald H. Tippett, chairman, 
Bishop Marvin A. Franklin, vice-chairman, the 
Rev. Walter N. Vernon, recording secretary, and 
the Rev. C. W. Loughlin, treasurer. The Execu- 
tive Committee is made up of these officers plus 
Dr. J. A. Engle, Board of Missions, Dr. J. Q. 
Schisler, Board of Education, Dr. J. Manning 
Potts, Board of Evangelism, Dr. Ralph Stoody, 
Commission on Public Information, and the Rev. 
J. W. Sells, Southeastern Jurisdiction. 

The Commission has elected the Rev. Harry C. 
Spencer as the executive secretary, and the Rev. 
Howard E. Tower as associate executive secretary 
and director of program and production. They 
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have chosen as additional staff members the Rev. 
Royer Woodburn, director of utilization and field 
contacts, the Rev. Stanley Knock, supervisor 
of radio and television, Lyman White, supervisor 
of production, Henry Doody, photographer, and 
Anton Pilversack, recording engineer and graph- 
ics. 

Headquarters for the Commission have been 
set up at Nashville, Tennessee, largely because 
of the fact that this will give quick access to 
consultation with staff members of the Board 
of Education, the Board of Evangelism, and The 
Methodist Publishing House. This is in keeping 
with the desire to develop the Commission’s work 
in relation to the programs of the various general 
agencies of the Church. It is anticipated that pro- 
duction facilities will be used wherever in the 
nation the best arrangements can be made. Some 
of this will be in New York, some in Los Angeles, 
and some probably elsewhere. 


WE HAVE indicated how the Commission will pro- 
duce materials that are needed by the various 
member agencies—within the limits of the budget 
provided. Budgets heretofore provided for this 
purpose to the Board of Missions and the Board 
of Education are now considered a part of the 
budget of the Radio and Film Commission. For 
this reason the Commission will produce films in 
the area of missions and in the area of Christian 
education in line with what has heretofore been 
produced. The need for materials in other areas 
will be met insofar as funds will allow, or as funds 
may be made available for special purposes. 

The Commission will also encourage good use of 
audio-visual resources. No matter how excellent 
the materials may be and no matter how widely 
they are distributed, unless they are well used 
they will eventually be neglected or discarded. 
For this reason the Commission will seek to pro- 
vide guidance in the use of audio-visual resources. 

The Commission plans to help pastors and 
other workers in good use of radio and television. 
It will be available to suggest resources for radio 
and television, and may be able to provide a 
library of such materials in the future. Right now 
the Commission is co-operating in experimental 
production of a series of programs to be filmed 
for television use. If these prove successful, they 
may be made available to stations across the na- 
tion. 

The Commission is to co-operate with the Board 
of Evangelism in continuing the Upper Room 
Radio Parish. The Board of Evangelism is pro- 
viding a staff member of the Commission who will 
have responsibility for the creation of the Family 
Week series and other resources produced form- 
erly by the Board of Evangelism. The Upper 
Room Radio Parish has created a wide popular 
audience and has entree to a very wide selection 
of radio stations across the nation. One factor in 
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this wide acceptance with radio stations is the 
absence of a denominational label. 


AT ITS ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING last September, 
the new Radio and Film Commission adopted 
some plans for its work in this quadrennium. 
Among some of the most interesting were the © 
following: 

1. Each general board and commission of the 
Church was requested to designate a staff person 
to serve as a consultative member of the Radio 
and Film Commission staff. At least two meet- 
ings a year will be held at which the consultative 
members will be invited to be present. 

2. Each general board and agency of the Church 
is requested to suggest to the Commission each 
year the projects or resources that it considers 
are most needed for Methodism. 

3. A vigorous program will be undertaken to 
organize and establish the Radio and Film Com- 
mission in each annual conference. 

4. Special workshops, institutes, or conferences 
on radio, television, and audio-visuals will be con- 
ducted as needed and as staff time will allow. 

5. The Commission will co-operate with other 
agencies in the Church that are now evaluating 
and interpreting to the Church the available 
audio-visual resources that will be useful. 

6. The staff will seek to develop a series of 
scripted programs to share with Methodist leaders 
in local television centers, and seek to provide 
guidance in the development of such programs 
locally. It is hoped that at least one workshop in 
television will be held annually for Methodist 
leaders. 

7. Radio scripts and other guidance materials 
will be prepared for use of ministers and other 
leaders in local situations. 

8. There will be co-operation with university 
and college centers in discovering and training 
radio, television, and film talent and in develop- 
ing new approaches to production in these fields. 

9. High standards of mechanical and profes- 
sional proficiency will be aimed at in all produc- 
tions. 

Some other denominations in America are 
spending far more than The Methodist Church for 
radio and television programs. One much smaller 
denomination has allocated close to a million dol- 
lars for these purposes—more than thirty times the 
amount available in the budget of the Methodist 
Radio and Film Commission for radio and tele- 
vision projects. Although The Methodist Church 
has authorized a relatively modest budget, the 
leaders of the Commission are hoping to use the 
funds wisely and plan to make them go as far 
as possible to advance the Kingdom and to spread 
scriptural holiness throughout the land. 
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THE knowledge of God is very far from the 
love of Him.—Pascal. 








—Books 


Adventures in Two Worlds, by A. J. Cronin; 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. 331 pages. $4.00. 


REVIEWED BY ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


It takes all kinds of people to make a world, 
and a doctor meets most of them. Through these 
relationships he gets to know persons intimately. 
He knows their failures and the faith out of which 
their human spirits are made. In this autobi- 
ography, A. J. Cronin, M.D. picks a series of 
episodes which reveal his insights into the nature 
of the human spirit. 

The reader is charmed by the realistic honesty, 
tempered by a warmth of feeling that make up 
Cronin’s style. Whether you are being introduced 
to the old Scot farmer who filed suit against the 
meddlesome young doctor for tracing the source 
of scarlet fever to his barn, or the insured and 
aged woman who would not die, you will be fas- 
cinated by the curious turn of events that deter- 
mined the outcome of these incidents. As a young 
man bent on succeeding in life, Dr. Cronin took 
himself very seriously. In later years, he could 
laugh at himself as he does in the case that he 
diagnosed as “pneumothorax” when the baby had 
merely stuffed a squeeker up its nose. 

Any teacher in search of illustrations will find 
an abundance of them in this book. They are taken 
right out of the experiences of life. Gaining the 
insight that comes with mature reflection, the 
doctor-author lifts the mask of stoic calm which 
typifies the Scottish people. Moreover, the lesson 
which the doctor learned by his attempt to get 
rich quick is fascinating to recall. Human values 
triumph over the material when the doctor is 
called out all day on a case where a baby is de- 
livered. During this time the stock market crashes, 
and his dollars go out to sea as he brings into 
the world something more than money can buy. 

Dr. Cronin is deeply impressed by the daunt- 
lessness and dignity of the human spirit. He gained 
many of these impressions when he was physician 
to the coal miners in South Wales. His contacts 
with the men, women, and children who stared 
hardship in the face day after day, lived penuri- 
ously, and yet laughed about these vicissitudes led 
him to feel they were prompted by more than 
heroics. They were generated by a faith which 
enabled them to overcome hardship and suffer- 
ing. 

There is a delicate balance which runs through 
these episodes. It is part of Cronin’s philosophy 
of life. When he becomes an eminent physician in 
London, he is confronted daily with the futility 
and vanity of his patients. Time after time he 
must return to a sense of humble service as he 
works with drug addicts, suicide cases, alcoholics, 
and the pompous members of society whose vanity 


is the major cause of their diseases. At the height 
of his fame, Dr. Cronin has to take another physi- 
cian’s bitter prescription. He must give up a lucra- 
tive practice or be the victim of his own ulcer. 

His adventure in the second world began when 
he hung up his stethoscope, went to the country, 
and took up the author’s pen. Dr. Cronin feels 
that if life has taught him anything, it is that re- 
ligious values are paramount. It has taught him an 
appreciation of the power of the human spirit 
to rise above difficulty and to triumph over dis- 
aster. He believes that the “image of God is found 
in all mankind.” It is this belief which gives him 
“an inextinguishable hope in the moral regenera- 
tion of the peoples of the earth,” and the “brother- 
hood of men.” 


Men as Trees Walking, by Margaret T. 
Applegarth; Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
282 pages. $3.00. 


REVIEWED BY HELEN L. TONER 


It is doubtful whether anyone ever fell asleep 
while reading one of Margaret Applegarth’s books. 
“Arresting” is a word which can be aptly applied 
to the stream of illustrations, proverbs, anecdotes, 
allegories, and poetry in this latest volume from 
her pen. 

The author explains her theme (taken from 
Mark 8:22-25) by saying that if once we could 
see men clearly we would see our kinship to all 
men. Certainly, the unique way in which she has 
assembled illustrations from the life and the cul- 
ture of peoples of many lands does have the effect 
of clearing our vision. 

Fresh tales of wartime heroism among believers, 
unusual illustrations from science and history and 
current affairs make this an invaluable source of 
material for the teacher of adults. Miss Apple- 
garth’s inimitable style—a blend of whimsy and 
poetry and down-to-earth phraseology—could not 
be used by many writers without a note of artifi- 
ciality. But the very oddity of some of this book’s 
chapter headings and its choice of similes help to 
make it effective in expressing the sensitive and 
buoyant faith of this unusually gifted storyteller. 

Paraphrased Bible scenes scattered throughout 
the entire book are the kind which might be used 
very effectively in teaching adults. The forty-four 
chapters are arranged for the most part as a series 
of related stories on a single theme, concluding 
with some proverbs and lines of selected prose or 
verse. Doubtless many readers will use them as 
the basis for worship services and at least one 
chapter (5) is itself a suggested plan for worship. 
Chapter 40, however, is a dramatic reading, while 
chapter 7 might well be used as one. 

A single proverb suggests the concreteness of 
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dozens of others included here: “The tree that fills 
the arms grew from the tiniest sprout; the pagoda 
of nine stories rises from a small heap of earth; the 
journey of a thousand miles begins with one step.” 
Some stories include the “scene fixing” for the 
King of England’s visit in Africa some years ago 
when trucks preceded the royal party setting up 
palm trees and sods of grass and collapsible 
houses; the account of how Norwegian children 
were taught a game that helped them defy Nazi 
police and save their Jewish friends; fresh anec- 
dotes from the lives of William Penn, Martin 
Luther, and Catherine the Great; the tale of the 
German women who sent a legion of dolls against 
Stalin’s forces. 


House of Earth, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson; 
Westminster Press, 1952. $3.50. 


REVIEWED BY WILMA L. PHIFER 


Roshan, whose story this is, began early in 
childhood to question the customs of the Hindu 
caste system which kept him from visiting those 
parts of his native village which were inhabited 
by the outcastes and the sweepers. His mother 
had died at his birth. He was brought up in a home 
in which there were three generations, including 
aunts and uncles. 

Roshan grew up disturbed by the poverty of his 
people, much of which was caused by the money- 
lenders and the priests. Roshan’s father went to 
the city to work in a factory, hoping to make 
enough money to pay off the family debts. He did 
not return, so Roshan went to the city to find him. 
Both returned to their native village. 

Soon a marriage was arranged for Roshan. He 
had determined to break with the custom of 
treating the wife as a chattel; but she had been 
brought up in strict adherence to the customs of 
the system and could not understand any other 
way of life. The wife and child both died of small- 
pox, leaving Roshan alone and bewildered at what 
seemed to him their needless death. 

Having made friends with the village missionary 
and having received help in his education, Roshan 
went to the city and began a career with one of the 
influential businessmen there. Unable to accept 
life in the city, where political riots were not un- 
common, he went on a pilgrimage. He found his 
sister living in extreme poverty, a member of a 
group of widows who were prostitutes. She did 
not know her brother. He left without telling her 
who he was. 

Back in his native village, Roshan, distressed 
by an ambush of Moslem neighbors instigated by 
a Hindu from his own village, decided to join the 
former Bhangis and became a Christian. 

While ministering to the wounded in this riot, 
Roshan rediscovered Kamala, a Bhangi girl who 
had become a Christian and a nurse, and together 
they worked hard to relieve the suffering. Roshan 
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decided then that he would become a doctor and 
marry Kamala. Together they would defy the 
custom that kept a distance between the Bhangis 
and the Hindus. Together they would work to 
relieve the suffering of their fellow villagers. 

Dorothy Clarke Wilson, who recently visited 
India, has written a stirring story. Few who like 
to read novels will fail to be moved by it. 


The Christian Reader, edited by Stanley I. 
Stuber; Association Press, 1952. 514 pages. 
$4.75. 


REVIEWED By Wooprow GEIER 


Choosing from the devotional classics of nine- 
teen centuries of Christian history, the author of 
this collection has provided an excellent reference 
volume for teachers and leaders of adult groups. 

The selections cover a wide range of subjects, 
and they are arranged so that quotations can be 
quickly recalled and checked. 

The collection includes quotations from the writ- 
ings of 32 saints, mystics, and prophets—such 
Christians as Clement of Alexandria, Basil the 
Great, Ambrose, Augustine, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, Thomas a Kempis, Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, 
John Wesley, and Phillips Brooks. A biographical 
sketch of each writer whose works are quoted 
adds to the usefulness of the volume. 


Our Reviewers 


Robert S. Clemmons is a member of the staff 
of the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, General Board of Education of The Meth- 
odist Church. 

Helen L. Toner is a minister of The Methodist 
Church residing in Tucson, Arizona. 

Wilma L. Phifer lives in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Woodrow Geier is associate editor of Adult 
Publications, General Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. 


The Big Question 


ANNETTE is a musician, an actress, gay and 
brilliant and good and decent and happily not too 
conscious of it. She knows the world. She found 
reality of God a few years ago, and happiness 
and courage. She married and moved to a city 
which may be left nameless and to a Church which 
we can call St. Wilfrid’s. “This parish,” she writes, 
“has everything, from an exquisite and mostly 
unused chapel to a great and noisy community 
house in which the young riot about and their 
elders have smokers and tea parties. It is all im- 
pressively active; but is it religious? Its people 
love it, boast about it. It makes me slightly sick.” 
—Bernard I. Bell in Crowd Culture; Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. 





INTERNATIONAL LESSON 


SERIES 





Unit VII: 
Communion, Cross, 


and Resurrection 


TEACHING PLANS by Ralph W. Mohney 


This Easter lesson is the last in a three-session 
unit of study. The students’ material for the In- 
ternational Lesson Series is published in the 
current issues of Adult Student and Wesley Quar- 
terly. “The Resurrection” (page 1) is a provoca- 
tive article by W. A. Smart. The story of Passion 
Week as interpreted by various artists is portrayed 
on pages 14-16. The biblical selection for April 5 
is Matthew 28:1-10, 16-20. 


April 5: 
What Does the Resurrection Mean? 


Alleluia! Alleluia! These words best express the 
feelings of Christians as we come to celebrate 
this holy day. “Christ the Lord is risen today” is 
a theme that runs through our minds like a haunt- 
ing melody. 

“He is risen!” This terse truth is the way 
in which the Synoptic writers opened the door to 
the revelation of the Resurrection. Truly, we want 
this same truth to win its way into the hearts of 


all mankind as the Christian world again cele- 
brates Easter. Our problem, as teachers, is this: 
how can we best prepare ourselves and our ma- 
terials for this lesson? | 

The dawn of Easter day is best understood when 
it is contrasted with the dark shadows and deep 
wrongs that closed about the Christ as he died on 
Calvary. To present effectively this message, we 
need to follow Jesus through the final events of 
his life,—even to Calvary. Read again the Gospel 
accounts of Jesus’ last week. I hope we have let 
Lent mean something for us in the way of self- 
denial. Perhaps we can share yet in a Maundy 
Thursday service, break bread together, and try 
to relive the fellowship experienced in the Upper 
Room. Good Friday is a day for soul searching, as 
by prayer or formal service we recall the last 
hours of the Master’s life and ask ourselves, “What 
sins have I that are yet unconfessed?” When 
penitence has purged the soul and a new forgive- 
ness is won, we can best tell what the Resurrec- 
tion really means; for Christ lives within our 
hearts. 

The question which we must purpose to keep 
uppermost in our minds in this lesson is found 
in the subject. Add the words “to me,” and you 
immediately give the lesson a personal note that 
may keep it from becoming the same as a treatise 
on an impersonal subject. Our purpose is to so 
share our faith in the risen Christ that he may be- 
come the Lord and Savior of all mankind. Would 
you accept this as your purpose? 

After reading the lesson materials, you may 
wish to develop your teaching plans by using the 
outlines given below. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Modern meanings of Easter 
A. Easter bunnies and eggs 
B. New hats and clothes 
C. The one day for church attendance 
II. The Resurrection means: He lives! 
A. Jesus was crucified, dead, buried 
B. He arose 
III. The Resurrection means: we too shall live 
A. All mortals experience death 
B. Mortality puts on immortality 
IV. The Resurrection means: His truth lives 
A. Noman spoke like this man 
B. “Truth crushed to earth shall rise again” 
Is it not strange indeed how great religious 
festivals can become so commercialized that they 
lose their original meanings and become nothing 
less than pagan? Many today celebrate Easter in 
a pagan way. Seifert’s Easter greeting is a case in 
point. What chance does the child have who has 
always celebrated Easter by hunting Easter eggs 
left by a mythological Easter bunny, and eaten 
special Easter candies, to know that Easter is 
more than this? 
The Easter parade, as conducted on Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York City and on the main streets 
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of many towns throughout America is another 
modern meaning of Easter. I have actually heard 
people give as their excuse for not being present 
in church on Easter the fact that they didn’t have 
a new outfit. On the other hand, many who are 
present are there by reason of the fact that they 
have new clothes to show off. Is it not strange 
that this has become a practice attached to the 
celebration of the Resurrection of Him who said, 
“Do not be anxious about your life, . .. nor about 
your body, what you shall put on. Is not life more 
than food, and the body more than clothing?” 

“Yes, I am a regular member of your church,” 
said a parishioner one day to me. “A regular mem- 
ber?” I asked; for I had not seen him in the con- 
gregation of worshipers. “Yes,” he replied, “I 
haven’t missed church on Easter in twenty years.” 
So goes the modern meanings of Easter—bunnies, 
eggs, new clothes, fashion parades, and the one 
day when everyone—even the regular members— 
go to church. Is this worthy of being substituted 
for the Easter story as already read in the Scrip- 
ture lesson this morning? What ought Easter to 
mean to the modern world? 

What happened on that first Easter? We are all 
familiar with the several accounts of how the 
glad tidings, “He is risen” was spoken to those 
early visitors to the tomb where Jesus had been 
buried. All details of the several accounts do not 
agree, it is true. The very experience of one who 
was dead being resurrected and being shown alive 
again is a most unusual phenomena. This is also 
true—and yet these facts can never disprove the 
message of the Resurrection. 

The fact of Jesus’ being alive was never doubted 
by his disciples after his appearance to them. What 
revolutionary changes it produced in their lives! 
A myth or a vision lacking reality could never 
have brought these discouraged, defeated dis- 
ciples back from a return to old pursuits and made 
of them a heroic body of evangelists whose Gospel 
was to spread around the world. The foremost 
and primary meaning of the Resurrection to the 
early disciples was that their Master who had 
been killed, was dead, and had been buried, was 
alive again. Nothing will ever be able to obliterate 
this knowledge and experience of the early dis- 
ciples. 

Easter reminds us that death is not the sole 
arbiter of human experience. Though we know 
much more about the physical phenomena of 
death than we do about that life which lies beyond 
that dusky pale, we nevertheless know that be- 
cause Christ lives we shall live also. Eternal life 
is removed from the realm of fanciful longings 
of the soul and becomes one of the great postulates 
of our faith. 

This hope makes a vast difference in our own 
thinking as we contemplate the laying down of the 
frailties of our flesh. “We have a building from 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” Do you experience any difficulty in 
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thinking about eternal life? Does the difficulty 
arise over the fact of future life or the question 
of the form it will take? How do you resolve your 
questions about your being immortal? Does the 
Easter message furnish much meaning for you? 

The Resurrection means that the truth which 
the Christ expressed in his teachings and in his 
living could not be destroyed by the forces of evil. 
William Cullen Bryant has given this classical 
expression in this poem: 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again— 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 


What meaning this has for our world today! 
Mankind is seen groping in a maze of error. Rival 
philosophies contest continuously. Swords have 
given way to atomic bombs and still man trusts 
that might makes right. Would it not be a resur- 
rection experience for the whole world were it, 
this Easter Day, to affirm silently the truth of God 
and lay down its own devious philosophies by 
which it has perpetuated chaos and catastrophe 
upon men. How long must we believe we can sub- 
ject the truth to the tyranny of being made con- 
formable to our petty desires? 

As you close this lesson you might well turn 
to 1 Corinthians 15 and read selected passages 
from that chapter until you can close with that 
exultant note, 


““O death, where is thy victory? 
O death, where is thy sting’ 


. . . thanks be to God, who gives us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. The Resurrection and the New Testament 

A. Effect upon discouraged disciples 

B. The great commission 

C. Paul’s central theme 
II. The Resurrection and our defeats 

A. Calvary was a defeat 

B. Triumph in midst of defeat 

C. What can we hope for in defeat? 
III. The Resurrection and doubts 

A. The disciples doubted 

B. Doubts can lead to faith 

C. Turning our doubts to convictions 
IV. The Resurrection and the Church 

A. The mystical union with Christ 

B. The “body of Christ” living today 

The strongest testimony that can be offered in 

support of the Resurrection is that which is found 
in the turning of a band of discouraged, defeated 
disciples into a corps of preaching, teaching, heal- 
ing witnesses. The disciples on the Emmaus Road 
expressed their defeat in the words, “We had 
hoped that he was the one to redeem Israel.” Had 
hoped meant the day of hope died as Jesus died. 
Even the prophetic words of Jesus concerning 
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his Resurrection had been forgotten in that hour 
of despair. 

What is the experience that separates the pic- 
ture of discouraged disciples walking a lonely 
road and the picture found in Acts 2 wherein 
Peter and the disciples are found so boldly pro- 
claiming Jesus as the Christ that three thousand 
souls repented and were baptized? Only one 
thing: Jesus arose from the dead and “presented 
himself alive after his passion by many proofs” 
(Acts 1:3). The proofs were sufficient for the dis- 
ciples to heed the words of the great commission 
“Go therefore and make disciples of all nations.” 

Paul’s statement of his conviction regarding 
the Resurrection is unequivocal: “If Christ has 
not been raised, your faith is futile and you are 
still in your sins. ... But... Christ has been 
raised from the dead” (1 Corinthians 15:17, 20). 
The assurance that Christ arose from the dead 
becomes for Paul the primary basis for his plea 
for faith in Christ. Also, the living Christ comes 
to live in Paul by faith. “I have been crucified 
with Christ; it is no longer I who live, but Christ 
who lives in me” (Galatians 2:20). How could 
we have the New Testament without this faith? 
Is not this the dynamic behind the Christian wit- 
ness? 





“The Three Marys,”’ by Henry Ossawa Tanner. (Photo by courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago.) 





“Christ speaks to us and appears to us in the 
midst of life’s defeats; sinfulness, failure, despair, 
bereavement, sorrow” (Bugbee). None of us are 
immune to the defeats that life can bring. We must 
each find our source of strength and hope for all 
such hours as these. The resurrected Christ is our 
greatest source; for he “in every respect has been 
tempted as we are.” 

Christ on the cross appeared to many to be the 
most dismal failure and the greatest defeat they 
had ever known. But if evil won the battle that 
day, God won the war. On Easter morning the 
defeat of Calvary was lifted to a place of redemp- 
tive love in the plan of salvation. 

What can we hope for in our times of defeat? 
If we have been defeated while doing the right, 
can we trust the ultimate decision to God? When 
sin defeats us, do we not even then have hope 
through faith in Christ? 

“Honest doubts lead men to stronger faith” 
(Bugbee). Do you agree? Thomas has forever 
had his name associated with doubting, since he 
found it most difficult to believe the Master had 
risen from the dead. But notice that Thomas was 
not cast out of the band of disciples because he 
doubted. Rather in a most unusual manner Christ 
helped Thomas conquer his doubts. 
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There is a mystery which will forever enshroud 
an ultimate understanding of life beyond death. 
Many lesser souls will consent to live in doubts. 
Others will seek to push the horizons of knowl- 
edge and experience as far back as possible. The 
latter are the ones who will emerge with a living 
faith. You and I need to have those experiences 
which will turn our doubts into certainties which 
breed convictions. How do you think we can have 
such experiences? 

Is there any way in which we can know factual- 
ly that Jesus arose from the tomb? Yes. We can 
know it the same way that great Christians all 
down through the centuries have known it. We 
can have our own experience of the saving grace 
of Christ and find that faith can open the doors 
whereby he may come and dwell in our hearts! 
When you and I have a knowledge of sins forgiven 
and the abiding reality of the mystical presence 
of the Christ, we will have risen above our doubts 
and will be filled with certainty. Do you have this 
knowledge? If not, as we keep this holy day, will 
you not submit to him whose Resurrection we 
commemorate and by faith let him reveal his liv- 
ing and abiding presence? 

The Resurrection is the foundation of the 


Church. Christ dwells in the “body” which is now 
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interpreted as the Church. How easily we may be- 
hold the evidence of the work of Christ’s spirit 
as we review the work of the Church in the 
world. There can be no other explanation given 
than that which has been given. 

In your class today there may be persons who 
have not yet become a part of the Church. They 
perhaps have never confessed their faith in Jesus 
as Lord and Savior. As you close this lesson, 
could you not in a moment of dedicatory prayer 
give these persons an opportunity to make this 
commitment? 


Some Thoughts for Easter 


A CHRISTIANITY that specializes in an other- 
worldiness that is quite unrelated to this world’s 
affairs has something in common with a dictator- 
ship whose search for trouble abroad is nicely 
calculated to divert attention from trouble at 
home.—From Christians in an _ Unchristian 
World, by Ernest F. Tittle, Association Press, 
1947. Used by permission. 


THE cross had an incomparable value in putting 
the cause of Christianity before the world. It 
placed Jesus where mankind could never forget 
him.—Walter Rauschenbusch. 


Ir puty brings sorrow, let it bring sorrow. It 
did bring sorrow to the Christ, because it was 
impossible for a man to serve the absolute right- 
eousness in this world and not to sorrow.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


A RADICALIST LECTURER in Hyde Park, London, 
spotted in the crowd a man wearing a clerical 
collar and asked him: “Why don’t you take one 
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world at a time?” The preacher looked embar- 
rassed and made no answer. So I, a brash youth, 
answered, “He can’t, and you can’t.” The lecturer 
was about to turn on me when my college buddy 
intervened to ask: “Anybody ever die in your 
house?” The lecturer stopped, and then said bit- 
terly: “That is hitting below the belt.” He did 
not tell who had died. The question was not below 
the belt, but in the heart—where man’s deepest 
life is lived. When death comes we cannot help 
wondering; and that wonder promptly makes us 
citizens of two worlds at a time, however tenuous 
our suffrage in that other world.—From Faith and 
Education, by George A. Buttrick, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1952. 


* * * 


WHATEVER we neglect here will be lost to us 
for all eternity—Johannes Tauler, 14th century 
Christian mystic. 


... ALL DIGNITY is painful; a life of ease is not 
for any man, nor for any good. . . . Our highest 
religion is named the “Worship of Sorrow.” For 
the son of man there is no noble crown, well worn 
or even ill worn, but is a crown of thorns!— 
Thomas Carlyle, Past and Present. 
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Unit VII: Our Relation to God 


TEACHING PLANS 


This unit of three lessons begins a series of three 
units based on a study of Paul and some of his 
letters. The writer of these teaching plans is a 
staff member of the American Friends Service 
Committee. The Scripture reference for April 12 
is Acts 22:3-16. 


April 12: 


How Does One Become a Christian ? 


You may never teach a more important group 
of lessons than the three in this unit. A man’s 
relation to God is, on the face of it, his most im- 
portant of all relationships. Few who have found 
real fellowship with God have given us a clearer 
or more helpful account of his experiences than 
does the Apostle Paul. Properly taught, these 
lessons should help every member of the class, as 
well as you, to find a closer fellowship with the 
heavenly Father. But it isn’t going to be the easiest 
series you ever taught! 

In the first place, men don’t find it easy to talk 
casually about their fellowship with God. This is 
to be expected because we don’t talk casually 
about any of the deeper experiences of our lives. 
We do talk about such experiences only when we 
feel ourselves among friends who are also willing 
to share their own experiences with us. For this 
reason you will want to make a special effort 
during these three weeks to emphasize the deeper 
elements of fellowship in the class. Make even 
more than usual effort to make the stranger and 
the casual or irregular attendant feel easy and at 
home. Use illustrations that are “homey” and 
“touch the heartstrings.” Then be prepared to do 
two things yourself. 

1. Share your own experiences, freely and in 
humility. This will be essential if there is to be any 
common understanding of Paul’s experiences. 
Prepare for this with prayer and meditation. Be 
sure you keep it current. What happened to you 
this week is so much more important to the class 
than what happened forty years ago. 

2. Talk over your own and their experiences 
with other members of the class. If you will do this 
with two or three (maybe different ones) each 
week, it will be much easier to get discussion 
started in the class session. In doing so, keep in 
mind that what you are doing is a very good thing 
for those with whom you talk as well as for your- 
self and the class later. It is very important indeed 
that we all find ways and occasions to talk over 
these deep realities of life. So if you make the ap- 
proach with humility and sincerity, you will find 
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a warm response. Keep trying, too, to keep things 
on a current level. In that way you can also be 
sure that the talking together about past experi- 
ences will also be the best way of finding new and 
deeper experiences. 

So now let us turn to this first, and, in some 
ways, most important lesson. You'll find this Bible 
account of one of the most important personal 
events in the history of the world very simple and 
straightforward. 


I. Introduction 

A. Saul’s ancestry and background 
B. His persecution of the Christians 
C. His trip to Damascus 

II. Saul meets the Lord on the highway 
A. The light 
B. The Voice 
C. The blindness 

III. He moves in a new direction 
A. He meets Ananias 
B. His sight is restored 
C. His future is outlined to him 


Since most of us would say that the way one 
becomes a Christian is to be converted, it is a 
good idea to start with the question, What is con- 
version? Of course there will be a tendency, as 
always, to point to the experience of Paul as an 
example of what conversion is and even of what 
it always ought to be. So let us turn to an examina- 
tion of the word itself. 

If you will look in the big dictionary, you will 
discover that it comes to us straight from two 
Latin words. One of them means “to turn” and 
the other means “with,” or “together.” So to be 
converted is to turn or change your course so as 
to be together with Jesus. That sounds very 
simple, indeed, but no simpler than the words 
which Jesus himself so often repeated, “Follow 
me,” 

Now turn to the Bible story and see how this 
definition fits Paul. You will find Carlyon and 
Redus most helpful in making this Bible story 
vivid and full of life. Help the class see what 
happened to Paul, not just in terms of the road to 
Damascus, important as that is, but also in terms 
of their own understanding and background. 

Something happened to Paul. He was not a 
wicked man, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He was not given to violence, or to drunkenness 
and profanity. But he obviously was not “together 
with” Jesus. It is important to point out here that 
Paul was going somewhere. He was not standing 
still in his spiritual life. A rudder is no good to a 
ship that is tied up at the dock. Paul was doing 
the best he knew, and doing it with enthusiasm. 
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He was, indeed, “zealous for God.” There were 
thousands of others who had been raised much as 
he was but who were not doing much about it, 
who never did see the Lord. Apparently it is 
easier for a man to come face to face with Christ 
when he is fighting against him than when he is 
just quietly indifferent, or maybe even mildly in 
favor of him. 

At any rate Paul did come face to face with 
Christ and found a new direction for his life. It 
did not al! happen at once, either. There is too 
much inclination to think of what happened to 
Paul as a “once and for all” kind of experience. 
But what actually happened on the Damascus 
Road was only a small part of his conversion. 
For one thing, we may be very sure that there 
was a background. Paul had never been able to 
get Stephen out of his mind. He must have seen 
his face and heard his voice often in the faces and 
voices of those he persecuted. Then afterward he 
had to go to Ananias, one of those he had set out 
to persecute. We think of the courage it must have 
taken for Ananias to go to Paul. How about the 
new humility, found after he had seen the Master, 
it took for Paul to turn to Ananias? 

Be careful not to use up all your time in con- 
sideration of Paul, though you do want to take 
enough here to make that experience very real. 
But Paul’s was not the only type of experience. 
In fact, there is a type of experience for every 
person in all the world in all time who has ever 
turned from his old way of life to walk with 
Jesus, “together with.” 

Let me suggest a simple device that might help 
you and other members of the class. You can talk 
about your own experience and they can talk 
about theirs as if you were discussing the ex- 
periences of friends, in the third person. This is 
not the best way, but it might well serve to get 
started, particularly if this is a new experience for 
the class. It may well be; for we have for a long 
while neglected the necessity of talking together 
about what God has done for us. 

So, if you think there is going to be too much 
reluctance, get ready for it. Talk during the week 
to two or three persons about their own experi- 
ences and then say, “It would help if you’d be 
willing to talk about this to the class next Sunday 
and, if you’d rather, why don’t you just talk 
about it as if it were the experience of a friend we 
both know?” 

Then when the time comes in class, say some- 
thing like this, “John Sims and I were talking 
about this during the week, and he was telling of a 
fine experience of a man he knows that was a 
little different from Paul’s. Maybe you'd tell 
again about that, John?” 

Someone is almost sure to ask, “Must everyone 
be converted?” This is a tough question! Of 
course, the answer depends upon how you define 
your words, but I think the best answer is a 
straightforward, “Yes.” Look at it this way. No 
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child is born walking “together with Jesus.” This 
is far from saying that he is “born in sin,” but it 
is true. So if he becomes a Christian there must 
be a time when he does turn to walk with the 
Master. It is true that he may not even be con- 
scious of it at the time, or able afterward to say 
when it happened. But it does happen! 

Conversion has been compared with choosing a 
college to attend. Members of the class will have 
other comparisons—keeping in mind, of course, 
that there is no simple and complete parallel. List 
some of them. One of the best, to my mind, is the 
experience of falling in love. This is something 
that often happens without much apparent control 
of the purely reasonable faculties. Some people 
can tell you the day and the moment when they 
fell in love—and knew it. Others, who by the 
actions show clearly the results of the experience, 
just do not know when it happened. They did 
wake up, one day, to the happy realization that 
it had taken place, and directed their lives ac- 
cordingly. 

Notice what Redus says about the continuous 
nature of Paul’s experience. Use this to bring out 
discussion in the class about their own additional 
experiences. It is perhaps most important of all 
for you to emphasize the fact that “turning with 
Jesus” is a continuous process. It has been for 
the Church. Once slavery was accepted and 
gambling taken for granted. Now the Church 
throughout the world is struggling with the prob- 
lem of war and violence. Once violence was used 
by the Church itself and even wars were con- 
ducted to gain spiritual benefits. Now with grow- 
ing urgency churches, like the Methodist, are 
urging a re-examination of the whole problem of 
how and how much a Christian can take part 
in war. We are seeing a new vision of the Master, 
just as Paul did, a Master whom we hear saying, 
“All who take the sword will perish by the 
sword.” 

Scientists led us into a valley of the shadow 
of death deeper and darker than we ever had 
dreamed of when the atom bomb fell on Hiro- 
shima. Then the scientists themselves declared 
that, if the world was to be saved from the terror 
they themselves had created, it would have to be 
by the churches and the spiritually minded peo- 
ple. So the churches are seeking through the 
darkness the path of Jesus through the dangers 
of napalm fire, hydrogen bombs, and germ war- 
fare. It will take a new vision of the Master for 
us to walk close beside him now. 

Individual Christians go through the same kind 
of experiences. Anyone who is a parent is certain 
to have sought and found new visions of the 
Master as he has sought guidance in training his 
children, especially in their years of relative help- 
lessness. For almost every parent, habits of life 
which he took for granted for many years have 
looked different when he saw them coming into 
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his children’s lives. Was it part of his conversion 
when he turned from them? 

Again, in these days when freedom and liberty 
are endangered at home and abroad, there has 
been much soul searching among people whose 
original conversion may have come many years 
ago. What path does Jesus walk through the 
complicated paths of deceit and condemnation of 
others in times when there is so much effort to 
control the minds and spirits of men? Some have 
made costly decisions, and been supported in 
them by The Methodist Church, about what they 
can do with loyalty oaths and about serving in 
war. These decisions have represented real 
changes of direction to bring them “together with 
Jesus.” 

Notice what Carlyon says about what he calls 
Paul’s “evolution,” his growing in grace and 
devotion, particularly in love. Notice Chrisman’s 
story of Spurgeon’s conversion. Surely there was 


never a time when more men realized themselves 
to be “in trouble.” How can we point them to 
Jesus? Surely we are persuaded that God does 
have a way for each of us to travel that will bring 
peace and security to the heart of the one who 
walks with him. And just as surely we must be- 
lieve that God has a way for all of us to walk 
together that will mean peace and brotherhood for 
the whole world for which Christ died. 

It will be important for the remaining two les- 
sons to leave the class with the realization, so 
well brought out by each of the lesson writers, 
that Paul’s conversion—like their own—is only 
one of the many steps along the way of a con- 
tinually growing experience of fellowship with 
God. Christianity is a “Way” of life and you be- 
come a Christian by having your feet set in that 
way and by your own constant and relentless ef- 
fort to keep them moving in the right direction, 
alongside of Jesus. 


April 19: Does God Work Through Us? 


The Scripture passage is Acts 14:8-20. 


It will not be difficult to tie this lesson in with 
last week’s—theoretically it will not, that is. Many 
people just do not take this next step in their 
living. But one of the basic facts of the Christian 
life is that we are not “saved,” or converted, just 
to enjoy ourselves in a very special and peculiar 
way. 

Individuals who really come to know Jesus, 
are impressed by his earnest concern that the 
world might be saved. It is much easier, of course, 
to say the sixteenth verse of John 3 than to go on 
to the seventeenth. But it is eternally true that 
God sent his son into the world, not to condemn 
the world, but that the world might be saved 
through him. And even without understanding 
very much about the particular theological ideas 
involved, people who really walk with Christ find 
themselves becoming desperately concerned that 
the world might be saved. 

That is what today’s lesson is about. Since they 
are interested in something of such deep concern 
to God himself, it is not surprising that God 
should give them special consideration, and now 
and then some extra help—just as he did for 
Jesus. As Paul put it, we become his ambassadors, 
making the appeal for him, and in his power. The 
lesson for today is one of the most comprehensive 
brief accounts of two ambassadors at work 
through the whole gamut of experience. 

I. Paul and Barnabas are popular 

A. The cripple is healed 

B. The people want to worship them 

C. But they try to point the people to God 
II. Paul and Barnabas become unpopular 

A. The unfriendly Jews arrive 

B. Paul is stoned and left for dead 

C. Paul gets up and goes to the next place 


You can teach most of this lesson by following 
the lesson story closely. It is the kind of story that 
cannot only be made real in terms of the people 
to whom it happened; it can also be made very 
close to the members of the class in terms of their 
own similar experiences. 

First, of all, let us think of the cripple at the 
gate. It is not odd that the ministry of Paul and 
Barnabas did not begin here with preaching or 
a lecture. It began with an act of mercy because 
right at the gate when they entered the city 
was a man who needed an act of mercy. Can you 
think of other situations in which preaching and 
lecturing had to wait until human needs were 
met? Is this the proper order of things? 

We are in the habit of seeing God at work 
through preaching. But here at the outset God 
is giving Paul a very special power. It is the power 
to see what others cannot, or will not, see. He 
looked at the cripple as Jesus looked at people in 
need. As Jesus would have, he saw that the man 
had the necessary inner resources to be healed. 
You do not need to get yourself involved here in 
any kind of an argument about healing by faith. 
Stick to the elements upon which we are all 
agreed. Jesus counted much upon what a man 
had within, of faith, in any physical healing. Many 
times he attributed the miracle to that faith; 
“Your faith has made you well.” 

The fact you do want to stress here is that Paul 
was acting as Jesus would have acted had he 
been there. He saw what Jesus would have seen. 
He spoke the words that Jesus would have spoken. 
And he did it because he had been converted, 
because he had turned to walk with Jesus so that 
God could make him that kind of an ambassador. 
He was speaking and acting for Jesus. So when 
he spoke to the man he actually did arise and 
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walk. In fact, the man arose with such enthusiasm 
the record says he “sprang up.” 

You want to pause to point out that love is like 
that. People say of a girl in love, “I don’t under- 
stand what she sees in him!” That’s love. You see 
more than other people when you're in love. 
Jesus loved us enough to die for us and he saw 
and sees more in us than anyone else can. And 
when we have his love in our hearts we can see 
more in other people than we ever could before. 

How is this deeper insight of love needed in 
these dark days? Will the love of Jesus help us 
trust each other more? Will it save us from the 
devastating horror of “smear campaigns” and con- 
demning people without giving them a chance to 
be heard? Will it save us from condemning a 
whole race or a nation of people? In what other 
ways do we need to practice and pray for more of 
the power to see the possibilities in other people? 

This lack of power was what was wrong with 
the heathen people of Lystra. Notice how Redus 
points out their failure to realize that God was 
using Paul and Barnabas. They thought the only 
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way to have the power of a god was to be a god. 
So they thought the apostles must indeed be gods, 
and they rushed to worship them. How are we to 
do any better than they? How can we recognize 
God at work through other people, perhaps even 
in people of whom we do not think very highly? 

Notice how Redus meets this question. We and 
others are ambassadors of God when we clothe 
the naked, feed the hungry, befriend the friend- 
less, free the slave, cure the sick, bear each other’s 
burdens. What other items would you add? Would 
this be a good place to put the Beatitudes to work 
as a test? We are his ambassadors when we merit 
those blessings. And always keep in mind that the 
ambassador, even as Paul or Barnabas, is always 
turning the thoughts of those he meets away 
from himself and toward the One he represents. 

Carlyon indicates that these Jews went to 
great pains to make trouble—a journey of twenty- 
five to seventy miles, on foot, over the mountains. 
Perhaps you will recall how much they were like 
Paul himself when he was on the road to Damas- 
cus. But they were also very much unlike Paul. 


“Apostle Paul,” by Rem- 
brandt. (Photo by courtesy 
of National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C.) 
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He was “zealous for God.” That was why he saw 
the Lord on the way. The Jews from Antioch and 
Iconium were out to get even. That is why they 
did not find any light at all. 

With God the whole difference is what is in 
your heart. You do not have to be a genius to 
work for him. A great many of us can be pro- 
foundly thankful for that simple fact. You do not 
have to be wealthy or talented. You do not have 
to come from the right family, or even from the 
right side of the tracks. But you are required to 
have love in your heart! You will want to empha- 
size that over and over again through this lesson. 
It is the one all-important fact of this lesson. Those 
who love God work with him as ambassadors. It 
is they through whom God speaks to the world 
today, even as he has spoken to the world through 
the living lips and the hands of Jesus. 

So when the disappointed citizens of Lystra 
heard what the disgruntled Jews had to say, the 
riot was already well under way. It is odd that 
the Jews should have been willing to have that 
much association with the heathen, but they were 
that anxious to get even! Stoning was doubtless 
the idea of the Jews, but the others joined in with 
a will. Before long Paul was as good as dead. 
They left him with no sign of life and went off 
to enjoy themselves in other ways. 

Can you imagine how Paul felt as the stones 
began to fall upon him? You know he was remem- 
bering Stephen. You can be certain of that! He 
was remembering when he held the coats of the 
people who stoned the first martyr. Was there a 
radiance on Paul’s face, too? We may be sure 
there was, and that he prayed for those who stoned 
him as the darkness overwhelmed him. 

When he opened his eyes again they rested on 
the concerned faces of mourning friends. He did 
not take a moment out to feel sorry for himself, 
but he rose and went with his friends right back 
into the city. Then, as soon as he could travel, the 
very next day, he and Barnabas were off, preach- 
ing for Christ in Derbe. 

Well, that’s what Chrisman means when he 
points out it isn’t enough to be good, that one who 
has been converted must be good for something. 
As he goes on to explain, it isn’t enough to avoid 
the minor sins and vices. Christianity has never 
been the way of negative virtues, although they 
offer so much the easier way that it has always 
been difficult to avoid too much emphasis upon 
them. But if we are really concerned with God 
that the world be saved, no matter how many 
crosses must be erected before that comes to pass, 
we cannot pause long to list the nasty little things 
we take pride in avoiding. 

Point out that the object of the lessons in this 
unit is to make our own fellowship with God 
better and richer. This we must always keep 
in mind. It is the excuse for the study of the 
experience of Paul. It is the great value which 
comes to us in the study of the lives of the great 


saints and in our daily fellowship with some of the 
lesser saints. 

I am going to suggest that you make four lists, 
with the help of the class. These should serve our 
purpose, to improve our own fellowship with God 
through Jesus Christ. 

First, list the areas of the world’s present need. 
Take the five Slutz gives to start: war, poverty, 
population, crime, family life. Which of these 
needs the most attention? What would you add to 
them? Brotherhood, perhaps. Maybe you would 
add some in more detail. Bring them as close home 
as possible. Think not alone in terms of the far 
places of the world but of your own town. 

Now, list the great saints who have helped in 
any of these fields. Each of the lesson writers 
gives you ideas on this point. Check each one, as 
the name is added, concerning the signs in his 
life that he is God’s ambassador. 

Then, list the humble saints, unknown and 
everyday people, members of the class have 
known. Some of these may not be named, but 
they should be mentioned. From them as well 
as from the better known, you can take examples 
for your own better living. 

Now, make another list. This one won’t be very 
easy. List the characteristics of people who are 
not commonly supposed to be model Christians 
which nevertheless show them to have something 
of God in them. I suppose in theory most of us 
will agree with the Quaker proposition that every 
man has “somewhat of God in him.” But when 
you start to put it into practice, the principle is 
not easy to express. But you can, if you work at 
it, find some examples. Even Al Capone was kind 
to his old mother and made generous gifts to an 
orphanage. This list is important because if we 
are to be real ambassadors of God, we must be 
particularly skillful at recognizing the signs of our 
fellowship. 

With these four lists before you on a chart or 
blackboard if possible, let each one examine his 
own heart, asking himself, “How does God now 
work through me?” You are likely to find then 
the need for another question; How should God be 
working through me, if I would only let him? 
Then, perhaps, and if you and I have worked to- 
gether well on this lesson, you might even make 
another list of the ways in which the members of 
the class determine to let God work through 
them, to be his ambassadors. You might want to 
list these commitments, or you might want to ask 
each member to write his own on a slip of paper 
or on the flyleaf of his Bible. Or you might want 
to ask each one to make the commitment deep in 
his own heart and close with prayer to the God 
who has heard each secret determination that he 
will grant grace and strength to see it through. 

The only way in the world to answer the ques- 
tion, Does God work through us? is to live a life 
that shows unmistakably that God is working 
through it! 
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April 26: Does God Reassure Us? 


The Scripture passage is Acts 18:4-16. 


This should be one of the most rewarding of 
lessons to teach. It should even be relatively 
simple to get people talking about it. Use the plan 
I have previously suggested and make opportunity 
to talk to some class members at home or 
where they work or at leisure during the week. 
Ask them, “Do you ever get discouraged or find 
it difficult to lead the kind of Christian life you 
think you should?” Naturally, most of them are 
going to admit they do. Then acknowledge quite 
frankly that you do yourself and that you sup- 
pose practically everyone else does also, that if 
they didn’t it might be a sign of having too low 
a standard for their lives. Then ask, “How, at such 
times, do you manage to keep going?” 

That, of course, is the problem for this lesson. 
You will find, if you are really sincerely anxious 
to work out a program for the class that will be 
helpful to everyone, that everyone you talk to 
will want to help. Then you have the basis for 
an interesting and helpful discussion when class 
time comes. Draw pupils easily into the conversa- 
tion in the class by asking if you are quoting them 
correctly, or if they have anything to add since 
they have had more time to think about it. 

You ought to be ready to bring up this question 
at any time in the lesson. Where it seems to fit or 
where someone wants to start giving an answer is 
the place to start. Do not feel too badly if you do 
not get a chance to use all the material you have 
so carefully prepared. Often you will have a more 
helpful lesson when you touch something so in- 
teresting that the class practically takes over. 
Then your object is to guide the conversation and 
put in a point here and there, rather than to try 
to pull them back to the plan you and I are trying 
to work out here together. This does not at all 
mean just an aimless powwow, but it does mean 
that a class is one of the best places in the world 
to get down to some bedrock discussions of the 
things that are really important. Once more we 
have an intensely dramatic Bible story. 


I. Introduction 
A. The time for argument 
B. The messengers arrive 
II. Action brings opposition 
A. Opposition in the synagogue 
B. The church meets with Titius Justus 
C. The Lord gives Paul reassurance 
D. The trial before Gallio 


It ought to help many of us to realize that the 
saints were like us in more ways than they were 
different. Even Paul was given to his times of 
discouragement. Read 2 Corinthians 2:12-13, and 
you will see that even Paul had his times of worry 
and hours of depression. At Troas, God opened a 
door but, without the fellowship of Titus, whom 
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he had expected to find there, he did not even 
wait to enter it but set out for Macedonia. He must 
have been faced with very much the same per- 
sonal problem here in Corinth. 

He had been through a pretty difficult experi- 
ence, as you will see from Redus’ treatment. 
After many trials Paul had been forced to leave 
Macedonia hurriedly by night, and alone. In 
Athens what looked like a wonderful opportunity 
had petered out. Paul must often have wondered 
just what had been wrong with that really re- 
markable sermon he delivered there on Mars 
Hill. Perhaps he came to the conclusion that it 
was too good, too smart, too much of philosophy 
and too little of the risen Christ; for he ap- 
proached Corinth determined to know nothing 
among them except Christ and him crucified. 

But his start was not too good. There was too 
much arguing and persuading. And doubtless 
there was the very real temptation to go some- 
where else. No door seemed open here! Then Silas 
and Timothy arrived with good news. His preach- 
ing had not been without effect, even in the midst 
of persecution. Paul took heart. He was not lonely 
nor discouraged any more. 

So the period of argument and persuasion ended 
and a new period of preaching and testifying be- 
gan—and with it came trouble. The Jews had 
been able to resist Paul’s persuasion and meet 
his arguments—most of them had. But there was 
no answer they could make to his witness. And 
in the fire of his witness and his preaching, so 
many more converts were being made from the 
people of the synagogue that the rest of them 
became alarmed. Resistance increased and sharp- 
ened. So Paul shook the dust of the synagogue 
from his garments and took his little company 
to the house beside the synagogue and opened his 
ministry to all people, not just to the Jews. 

But just when Paul thought the trouble was 
ended, real trouble began. Now Corinth was a 
terribly wicked city, as Carlyon points out, and 
all the ancient world understood. His very suc- 
cess in attracting more people must have served 
to emphasize to Paul the moral degradation 
against which he would have to fight. He was 
ready to pick up and travel once more—and then 
the Lord came to him with a message, “Do not be 
afraid, ... for I am with you.” 

Here we find the difference between Paul and 
many of us. Paul took God seriously. He believed 
the word of assurance. He stayed and worked for 
a year and a half in one of the wickedest cities 
that ever festered on the earth and built up there 
one of the really great churches of the early days 
of Christianity. Even when the Jews united 
against him, Paul did not need to open his mouth 
in his own defense before the proconsul. This 
time it was his accuser and not Paul who was the 
victim of the mob. 
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Now don’t let yourself get sidetracked here into 
fruitless discussion of a “vision” as a means of 
communication. We are not concerned with prob- 
lems of “how” God reassures us, but with the 
simple fact that he does do so. The method with 
every individual is different. 

And there are several very important prelimi- 
naries to any such revelation from God. First of 
all, you have to be working on the job—as Paul 
was. It doesn’t seem to matter too much that you 
may be afraid. Paul was afraid and hesitant. But 
God reached him. You must also use all the other 
resources for strength and courage. One of these 
is the fellowship of friends. This meant much to 
Paul, as we discovered in the story of his flight 
from Troas when Titus was not there. Here at 
Corinth, Paul used the fellowship of Timothy and 
Silas to build his courage up and intensify his 
effort. 

Here is a good place for you to ask for the ex- 
periences of some of the others, maybe starting 
off by contributing some of your own. How do you 
find friends most helpful? There is strength, too, 
in the fellowship for worship, in attending church 
together. There is strength in family fellowship 
as well. We’ve all been held to higher standards 
thinking about the possible consequence to our 
children and other loved ones if we yielded to 
lower ideals. The examples of great souls like 
Paul are powerful aids to the spiritual life in 
rarified atmospheres. You may want to suggest 
any or all of these or you may find all these and 
many more suggested by the class. 

As Chrisman points out, we have much to worry 
about these days. The world is in a sad state of 
affairs. Confidence in violence and in the power of 
things seems to be growing. There seems to be 
more trust in bombs and guided missiles than in 
love and mutual trust. Hate grows until it even 
seems easy to make some Americans hate other 
Americans just by calling names. The confidence 
we once had in truth and the power of truth to 
vindicate itself seems weakening as thoughtless 
people seek to bolster truth with loyalty oaths 
and other efforts to control thoughts. Once sure 
that evil ideas could only be defeated by the 
truth, we now seem persuaded that people’s ideas 
can be purified and corrected by shooting the 
people that have them—or their friends. 

Surely this is a worrisome world and it is easy 
to understand why individuals need so many 
sleeping pills. But it is even easier to understand 
why we need to use every resource for making 
God constantly real to us, all that have been 
named and many more. And then when we have 
done all that we can, there remains the great and 
triumphant fact: we may hear God speak to us! 

Here again you must be careful not to get side- 
tracked into fruitless discussion of how this will 
come about. It happens different ways to different 
people—but that it does happen is the inescapable 


fact we must always keep clear in the conscious- 
ness of the world, and in our own hearts. Oh, it 
doesn’t happen just every time you get the idea 
you ought to have a bit of two-way conversation 
with the Lord. It did not happen that way to 
Paul. Even the Quakers, who practice “seeking” 
for the guidance of the spirit in their meetings of 
vivid silence, are well aware that this kind of 
reassurance is rare and must be diligently sought. 

And you must be keeping on long after there 
is any sense to keeping on at all. A very homely, 
parable-type story must be familiar to you, and 
should be to all the class. Two frogs found their 
way into a cool can to rest in its shade when sud- 
denly the farmer turned the can on end and filled 
it with milk, clapping a tight lid over the only 
opening. One frog said to the other, “This is the 
end. We’ll never get out of here alive,” and he 
promptly gave up and drowned. The other one 
said, “I don’t know what good it will do but ’m 
not going to quit while I can kick.” So he kicked 
and kept on kicking. When morning came and 
the dairyman took off the lid, there was that frog 
sitting happily upon a great lump of butter his 
kicking had churned. 

Now that, if I may say so in all reverence, is 
the kind of persistence that, in people, is rewarded 
with the vision of God and the reassurance such 
as Paul received. And it doesn’t come thus be- 
cause God is facetious but very simply because 
we could not comprehend or use it unless 
we have already had the benefit of the preliminary 
exercise in determination and faith. To receive 
casually such revelations would be as if a teacher 
gave to a young child a Bach fugue to play when 
he had not yet mastered simple scales. 

So here is the simple but vastly important 
story of our relation to God. Its real beginning 
comes when we turn to walk with Christ. From 
that moment on, God has work for us to do as 
his ambassadors, carrying forward the world- 
redeeming work of Christ. And we are able to see 
the Lord and to have his reassurance in exactly 
the degree which our faithfulness to his work 
and our spiritual development in that work make 
possible. The simple fact is, as Paul well knew, 
that the Lord is always close to us, seeking by 
every means to reveal his will and himself to us. 

It is for this reason you, as the teacher, must 
keep constantly before the class what is really im- 
portant. It is not just to talk about these things 
and have the right ideas about them. What is 
important is to do something about them! Per- 
haps some members will have made up their minds 
in the course of these three lessons to seek a closer 
fellowship with God, to do more faithfully what 
they see at hand to do, to develop with means 
already at hand a deeper sense of fellowship with 
the Lord. If that has happened, then you and I, in 
our own fellowship with the Lord, will have been 
effective ambassadors for him. 
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Unit IV: The Exile 


April 5: THE IDEAL FOR 
THE NEW ISRAEL 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By John Frederick Olson 


Ezekiel ascribes his vision described in the last 
nine chapters to the year 572 B.c. There has been 
an eleven-year lapse since the materials presented 
in chapter 39. The word “vision” is applied to 
Ezekiel in the same manner in which it is ap- 
plicable to Dante. How many moments of high 
ecstasy Ezekiel experienced as he thought through 
the restoration of Israel we do not know, but it 
is clear from the very detail of this section that 
it is the product of reflection. It is not a momentary 
vision. 

In his vision Ezekiel attempts to relate the ideal 
to the real. He applies the fundamental idea of 
holiness to the regulation of every part of Israel’s 
national life. His approach is purely religious. 
He says nothing whatever in this section about 
civil law or secular affairs. He attempted to trans- 
late his God-consciousness into a functioning com- 
munity. He may be compared to Thomas More 
who wrote Utopia which, if it accomplished noth- 
ing else added a word to our vocabulary. More was 
trying to revive Plato’s Republic, while Ezekiel 
was trying to revive Israel. Again, he may be com- 
pared to Augustine who wrote The City of God 
when facing the fall of Rome. He had to vindicate 
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Christianity of the charge of responsibility for 
this calamity. In addition Augustine called for a 
new eternal city, the City of God. Adolph Harnack, 
the famous German scholar, said that Augustine 
laid the basis for the Roman Church and the 
Protestant Reformation. 

It is a strange thing that the work of a single 
man may be the source of quite opposite develop- 
ments. Ezekiel’s and Augustine’s work both are 
this. Ezekiel’s work lays the basis for Jewish legal- 
ism on the one hand, and Jewish apocalypticism 
on the other. His detail and ritualism lead ob- 
viously to the legalism of Ezra’s day under Persian 
domination. His visionary elements and insistence 
upon God’s initiative come to the rescue when the 
legalism fails. This is apparent in such Jewish 
writings of the last two centuries before Christ 
as Enoch, Book of Jubilees, and Psalms of Solo- 
mon. 

As you examine the ideal in chapters 40 
through 48 it may seem impossible of construction 
by the exiles. Surely they would be little moved 
by a blueprint while living in such hopeless cir- 
cumstances of captivity. But the blueprint was not 
wholly disconnected from the rest of Ezekiel’s 
ministry. Years before he had declared the fact 
of God’s initiative. Israel would be spiritually re- 
born. This conviction was set forth in his vision of 
the “valley of dry bones” (37:1-28). Divine grace 
was at the root of the matter. 

Occasionally one finds a church that is as highly 
organized as Ezekiel’s New Jerusalem. Every day 
guilds, societies, committees, and cells meet. 
Every year the church builds—a Sunday-school 
room here, a decorating party to paint there, and 
every ten years the sanctuary is remodeled. Some 
church members take the view that you have to 
have projects, especially building projects, to keep 
the pressure on the pocketbook and keep the con- 
gregation busy. Is this religious vitality? A 
stranger dropping in gets the same impression he 
has upon entering a well-run funeral parlor—a 
smooth operation, but there is something dead 
about it. The heart of a living church is a spiritual 
vitality born of a consciousness of God’s grace in 
the midst. Ezekiel’s New Jerusalem was predi- 
cated on the assumption that God would have 
spiritually revived Israel before the return. 

Ezekiel’s program is not a mere formalism. 
He uses the expression, ‘“Yahweh-shammah,” 
which means “God is there.” In his vision he sees 
Yahweh entering his Temple. This is not a matter 
of symbolism, but of reality. Into the Holy of 
Holies the high priest enters to commune directly 
with God on behalf of the people. If a man be- 
lieves that God is present on the altar, no matter 
how misguided or wrong his belief might be, for 
that man his act is not one of “mere formalism.” 
Many Protestants make a serious misjudgment 
at this point. They witness a Roman Catholic or 
high Episcopalian genuflecting as he passes before 
the altar and judge it mere formalism. For the 
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disbeliever to genuflect would be formalism. To 
the believer it is the inescapable demand when 
one confronts God. 

There is an oft-told tale of a congregation in 
Belgium. Generation after generation the wor- 
shipers entered the church, and as they did so 
they bowed before a bare section of the wall at 
one end of the vestibule. A stranger might ask 
why and would be told only that it was the cus- 
tom. Then one day when repairs were in progress 
a section of the wall was stripped away. Beneath 
the surface coat of plaster was a somewhat dis- 
colored, but evidently beautiful, fresco of the Holy 
Family. What had originally been a meaningful 
act of devotion had been reduced by the plasterer 
to a mere formalism. Repairs restored integrity 
to the congregation’s piety. 

The fundamental question to ask of Ezekiel’s 
New Jerusalem was asked by Amos, Micah, and 
Isaiah years before. 


With what shall I come before the Lorn, 
and bow myself before God on high? 

Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
with calves a year old? 

Will the Lorp be pleased with thousands of rams, 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 

He has showed you, O man, what is good; 
and what does the Lorp require of you 

but to do justice, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with your God? 

(Micah 6: 6-8) 


Ezekiel has gone back upon the prophetic tradi- 
tion. He has turned again to the religion of sacri- 
fice. Although he insists upon purity and holiness 
in the sacrifice far beyond that practiced in the 
past, it is still sacrifice. This implies inevitably 
a judgment about the nature of God, but let us 
examine for a moment his approach to sacrifice. 

Around the Temple area Ezekiel creates a 
cordon sanitaire, a series of estates isolating it 
from the normal areas where man earns his daily 
bread. On the inside are two courts instead of one 
as in Solomon’s Temple. Foreigners are excluded 
altogether. Laymen are kept in the outer court. 
Priests enter the inner court. They may not wear 
their robes outside of the inner court lest some 
corruption come upon them. Here is a radical 
division of the sacred and secular, priest and lay- 
man. Even among the priests there is a hierarchy. 
The Levites, ancient priestly family of Israel, who 
had been serving as provincial priests were re- 
duced to serving the people. They did not serve 
God (44:10-14). In a sense they were assistants 
to the Zadokite priests, the family of Zadok. 
Ezekiel’s conception of the role of priest is less 
than adequate. 

Overwhelmed by concern for the holy God, 
Ezekiel almost ignores the people and makes the 
priest not a mediator, but servant of God alone. 
The priest represents Israel before God, but he 


does not present God to the people. Thus religion 
and life are divorced in experience if not in 
theory. 

Now the fact of sacrifice implies something 
about the nature of God as conceived by Ezekiel. 
In the light of Hebrew prophetic insight, especial- 
ly as demonstrated by the Second Isaiah (Isaiah 
40 through 55), Ezekiel has allowed his concern 
for holiness to depreciate other qualities. The 
transcendent and holy God is so far removed as 
to lose personal concern. No one would pray to 
him as “Our father,” but he might address him in 
the impersonal term, “King of the Universe.” 

Again, one may ask what the sacrifice does 
to God. Does it make him more merciful, loving, 
just, or patient? If so, the perfection of his eternal 
being is subject to the peculiar fault of a weakness 
for human “apple polishing.” Does it represent a 
self-denial on the part of the people? Very little 
self-denial is practiced when only the perfect is 
sacrificed; for the majority always lives on some- 
thing less than the perfect anyway. 

However, Christians often think and speak 
loosely in this area. How often some good Chris- 
tian will speak of God requiring Jesus’ death. 
Permit it, yes. Require it? What father would do 
that? What omnipotent being would be under 
such necessity? But love is self-denying! Love 
will take up the Cross. “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son.” 

Ezekiel’s vision is more than a practicable blue- 
print for a New Jerusalem which a spiritually 
revived Israel may implement. It was stated at the 
outset that he was attempting to make the ideal 
real. We may mean two different things by the 
word “real.” On the one hand, we may mean con- 
cretely existing in physical form. On the other 
hand, we may mean capable of being personally 
apprehended by human beings in such manner as 
to be meaningful. 

In attempting to make the ideal real, which 
meaning of the word “real” applies to Ezekiel? 
There is room for honest difference of opinion. It 
seems to me he was trying to make his vision 
capable of human apprehension. One reason for 
this conclusion is that the details of his plans re- 
quire geographical changes beyond human con- 
trol. There was to be a mighty river rising from 
the Temple area and flowing into the Dead Sea. 
This is no mere figure of speech for spiritual 
waters in Ezekiel’s use of words. Another reason 
for this conclusion is that his distribution of land 
to the various groups is utterly unrelated to 
economic facts of Palestine’s geography. The five 
tribes to be located south of Jerusalem were 
given equal-sized strips of land without respect 
to their population, and that area southward was 
a wilderness of unproductive wasteland anyway. 
The same lack of realism pertains to military 
defense and political relations with neighboring 
peoples. It is a supramundane, other-worldly, non- 
historical vision. 
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Remains of sculptured lion of Babylon. 
Underwood and Underwood. ) 


There were four points Ezekiel was trying to 
drive home to his people. Taken together, these 
constitute the essence of his ideal. 

First, the return of Yahweh to his Temple is 
the supreme event of history. The Incarnation is 
for Christians such an event. Yahweh’s return is 
the “continental divide” of history separating the 
“before” and “after.” The detailed reconstruction 
of the Temple is simply a “frame of reference” 
for this overwhelming event. 

Second, the divine initiative must be acknowl- 
edged. What the exiled captives are incapable of 
doing, is not necessarily impossible. History is, 
after all, the working out of God’s purposes, and 
though human sin and perversity may frustrate 
and delay his purposes, defeat is impossible. God 
has the initiative. Even geographical alterations 
are within his power. 

Third, the people must recognize the holy. The 
corruption of worship in Hebrew history must 
have borne this necessity in upon Ezekiel. No 
longer can the risk of profanation be run. Hence, 
the plan calls for a variety of protective elements 
—geographical, ecclesiastical, and ritual. “Be 
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holy, for I am the Lorp your God.” This is the es- 
sence of the Holiness Code found in Leviticus 17 
through 26 with which Ezekiel seems to have 
much sympathy. 

Fourth, life must be remade with a new spir- 
itual emphasis and mission. Material prosperity, 
long the promised reward of righteousness and 
hence the ethically deluding standard, is no 
longer a primary concern. Political significance, 
the pride of David’s kingdom, is irrelevant. Mili- 
tary prowess, the boast of the singers around 
Saul and David, is quite inconsequential. There is 
one mission for Israel and that is to testify by the 
utter devotion of its whole national life to God. 


AIDS TO TEACHING by James E. Ward 


In chapters 40 through 48 of the Book of 
Ezekiel, the prophet describes the Jerusalem of 
the future. In a vision he sees the new Jerusalem 
in vivid detail. A vision is a stirring thing when 
the perceived mental images are seen with the 
prophetic clearness and detail as was true in 
Ezekiel’s case. This vision was, of course, not 
physical but spiritual. 

We might wonder how Ezekiel came by his 
vision. The answer lies in the fact that God was 
able to get his attention. He saw a vision of that 
which he was seeking. We see visions and dream 
dreams today, but usually they are in realms other 
than the religious sphere. People fail to see God 
because they are too preoccupied with other 
things. 

We need to dream dreams and to see visions of 
the men and women we could be. Each of us 
knows the person we could be better than anyone 
else. We have seen him in our mind’s eye. He is 
imaginery, but yet he could be a real person. He 
could be the teacher or pupil of this class instead 
of the persons who now teach and are taught. 

Ezekiel was true to his vision. He subordinated 
his life to the great work to which he had been 
called by his vision. 

Begin the lesson today with the statement that 
the latter part of the Book of Ezekiel has always 
been regarded as very obscure. In these chapters, 
40 through 48, Ezekiel uses symbols representa- 
tive of messianic times while giving an account 
of the establishment and prosperity of the king- 
dom of God. The description of the Temple has 
been thought by many to contain an account of 
what Solomon’s Temple was like. Still others 
think it is an account of what the Second Temple 
when rebuilt would be. It is not the physical 
building itself which is so important however. 
The people of Israel were to seek greatness in 
nothing except religion. Israel would be great as 
she realized that she was the instrument by which 
a spiritual purpose was being achieved. 

This needs to be our ideal today both as a nation 
and. as individuals. 

I. Revelation through visions 
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Chanter tells us that the chapters upon which 
our attention is focused today are probably less 
read than any part of the Old Testament, with 
the possible exception of Leviticus. ‘Neverthe- 
less,” he says, “for anything like an adequate un- 
derstanding of the effect of the Exile on the reli- 
gion of Israel, these chapters are of first impor- 
tance.” He lists in Adult Student two reasons for 
this fact. Check these with your class. Here a 
dream and a vision become a roadway along 
which God could walk for the bringing in of a 
better day. 

A. When did the vision described in Ezekiel 
40 through 48 appear to the prophet (40:1)? Note 
the phrase, “the hand of the Lorp was upon me,” 
in verse 1. This phrase is autobiographical. Ezekiel 
is not theorizing. He is not even giving us the 
questionable benefit of his wishful thinking. He is 
witnessing. He is explaining how he came to see 
the vision that he did. What would happen in 
your life if “the hand of the Lorp” was upon you? 
Would you be any different? If “the hand of the 
LorbD” is upon us, we too would see visions of a 
better life, a higher life, a more abundant life. 
What is the result of the hand of God being laid 
upon Ezekiel (40:2-4)? What was Ezekiel sup- 
posed to do after he beheld “with his eyes” and 
heard “with his ears” (verse 4) ? 

B. Actually what does Ezekiel see in his vision 
(Chanter in Adult Student)? What is the proph- 
et describing from verse 5 on in chapter 40? The 
detail is so specific that it leads Chanter to say 
that here is an incongruous “combination of blue- 
print and vision.” Does this vision have anything 
to do with the spiritual life of the restored Israel 
(Ezekiel 43: 10-11) ? In Ezekiel 37:11-14, we have 
the application of the prophet’s visions to the life 
of exiled Israel. Here is a message of hope. What 
reaction do the people have to the messages of 
Ezekiel (33:30-33)? Why does Chanter say the 
detail is stressed so much in the vision (also see 
chapter 43:10-12) ? Repeat Chanter’s very force- 
ful statement that “all true visions of the divine 
translate themselves into programs of earthly 
action.” 

II. A reminder of God 

An era so fraught with fear as our own, needs 
the assurance that events have not and cannot 
shatter the sure designs of God. Likewise, it needs 
to know that whatever the divine influence touch- 
es, it changes. This is not to say that our religion 
is an escapist gospel, but rather that it stresses the 
fact that God is the God of history, and that in 
history there is always hope. 

A. Did Ezekiel picture the New Jerusalem as 
one of mere formalism (Chanter in Adult Student 
and the Bible references for March 31)? Chanter 
says that “only a people reborn spiritually could 
worship Jehovah acceptably.” Does this hold true 
today? Why does much of the so-called worship in 
our churches smack of hypocrisy? Is not much 
of it mere formalism? We go through the motions, 


but we miss the experience because we do not 
come as seekers. Only one who seeks can be re- 
born. Have someone read aloud Ezekiel 43:11. 
What is the meaning of this verse? 

B. The key passage for the last nine chapters 
of Ezekiel is 43:1-12. What is the promise given 
in verse 7? In verses 10-12, the purpose of the at- 
tention to exact detail is set forth. What is the 
mood of Ezekiel 47:1-12 (Chanter in Adult Stu- 
dent)? Stress the point which Chanter makes 
that in translating a vision into action, the ideal 
will not be realized in actuality. Everything stops 
this side of perfection. Should man be discouraged 
about attempting to live the perfect life then? 
However, perfection is not to be attained. Is not 
this helpful in any area? Suppose one could attain 
perfection in any realm, what incentive would 
there be to go forward? Exactly what is Ezekiel’s 
vision in this regard (Chanter in Adult Student) ? 
If the critics of the Church understood this mes- 
sage of Ezekiel, they would be less vocal. What is 
the balance which Ezekiel brings to our attention 
(see Chanter) ? 

C. Much of Israel’s history prior to the Exile 
had been centered on very low goals. Could this 
fact account for the void in many people’s lives 
today? What do you want to accomplish? How 
high is this goal? Israel failed because the nation 
chose a goal which was not the one set for it by 
Jehovah. Do any of us run away from God? We 
do every time we seek to go in a direction other 
than the one we are sure God wants us to take. 
The New Covenant was a rebirth for Israel. 
Jehovah was to be brought in from the perimeter 
and made the center. What would happen to you 
if you would make Christ the center in your life? 
Suppose the United States was Christ-centered 
instead of only being nominally Christian. Would 
it make a difference? What is to be the goal of the 
new Israel, according to Chanter? Was Ezekiel’s 
vision practical when applied by the people 
(Chanter in Adult Student) ? 

D. What might well be the great task of every 
nation, according to Ezekiel (see Chanter) ? Does 
the United States fit into this pattern? Why, or 
why not? What makes a nation great? It is not a 
matter of political or military power. For what are 
Rome and Greece noted? Despite the military 
conquests of her emperors, Rome’s greatness rests 
on the high concept of justice which was devel- 
oped within the empire. Long after the city states 
of Greece have fallen, Greece is still remembered 
for its contribution to thought and art. So one 
great nation after another could be brought under 
review and it will be found that a nation is great 
because it begins to realize that it is the instru- 
ment by which a spiritual purpose is being ad- 
vanced in the world. 

ASSIGNMENT: Have class members read the 
Bible passages for the coming week and the lesson 
in Adult Student. 
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April 12: A NEW RELIGIOUS DISCIPLINE—THE PRIESTLY WRITINGS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


The Hebrew people did not begin their history 
with a Bible. They produced it. Down to 621 B.c., 
the time of King Josiah’s reform, they did not 
have a “holy book.” They had in written form 
their national epic recounting history from Abra- 
ham to King David’s death. At least two ancient 
oral traditions were put in written form and later 
combined into this epic. Each of the traditions has, 
for purposes of scholarly convenience, a letter 
designation selected on the basis of some common 
characteristic of the tradition so denoted. One 
was called “J.” It characteristicaily referred to 
God in the term we translate as Jehovah (origi- 
nally YHWH). The other was called “E,” because 
it referred to God as Elohim, the Lord God. These, 
as combined to form the national epic, are called 
JE. 

In Josiah’s days a new book was added. It was 
a book of Law, and a new covenant calling for 
obedience to this Law was instituted. This book 
is a portion of Deuteronomy, approximately chap- 
ters 12 through 28. It had a sacred status above 
the national epic recorded in JE. Scholars desig- 
nate this material as “D,” because it is in Deuter- 
onomy. 

About the time of Ezekiel in the middle of the 
sixth century B.c., “D” was combined with the 
national epic, “JE,” to constitute a single work. 
So in Ezekiel’s day the sacred literature was JED. 
The writings of the prophets and some other ma- 
terials now in the Bible were in existence, but 
they were not yet regarded as part of the sacred 
literature. 

From the days of Ezekiel and through the fifth 
century B.c. a complete revision of JED was made 
by a succession of men influenced by Ezekiel and 
the priestly traditions. Their work is designated as 
“P.” Taken together the four sources are called 
JEDP; they constitute the first five books of the 
Bible; were regarded by the Jews as their sacred 
Scripture; and are still the most authoritative 
body of writing for Judaism. They constitute the 
Torah, that is Law, kept on a scroll in the ark in 
every synagogue. 

By 250 B.c. the prophetic writings and other 
writings, called “hagiographa,” that is, holy writ- 
ings, were added to the body of Jewish sacred lit- 
erature. The first five books of the Bible, however, 
remained the most spiritually authoritative. It 
was not until a.p. 90 at the Council of Jamnia (in a 
city in Syria), that Judaism officially declared 
their Bible (the Old Testament) complete. 

Someone may ask why these particular books 
were put in the Bible, and others omitted. The pri- 
mary standard of judgment seems to have been 
the religious value discovered in practical experi- 
ence. However, they canonized literature for pa- 
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triotic and literary values as well. No definitive 
answer can be given for their choices. Why, for 
example, should they include Esther and exclude 
Judith? The scholars can describe the process tell- 
ing us how and when things happened. But the 
question of why is a different matter. Why did the 
course of history flow in this direction and not 
that? That is a big question. 

In this lesson we are concerned with the Priest- 
ly Writings, or as we call it for convenience, the 
“P” material. It divides into two main bodies. One 
is the historical account. The other is the code of 
law. 

The Priestly Writers were among the most 
learned men to have part in producing the Bible. 
They were acquainted with the older Babylonian 
literature, and they paralleled it, but did not copy 
it, in their accounts. Examples of this can be found 
in records of the patriarchs before the flood and 
in the account of the flood itself. The Priestly 
writers wrote their account as a systematic nar- 
rative. They were punctilious in details, repeti- 
tious in style. Even when mentioning a man’s 
name for the second time within a few verses of 
the first mention, they will repeat the genealogical 
account identifying him. Their work is pedantic 
and colorless, lacking the vitality and human in- 
terest of the older national epic in JE. 

Nevertheless, the Priestly Writings are chal- 
lenging and important. They constitute the largest 
single block of material in the Bible. Also, their 
work was formative in the production of the pres- 
ent text, since they re-edited the JED materials. 
While many of their ideas are wholly alien to con- 
temporary Judaism which now has no sacrificial 
system at the Temple in Jerusalem, and, one 
might add, no Temple there, they do revere the 
Torah, or Law. For Christian theology this is very 
significant, because many Christians find in it a 
foreshadowing of the Christian atonement. 

The Priestly Writers’ account of history is 
woven into the first five books of the Bible, and 
runs over into the Book of Joshua. This Priestly 
interpretation of history is dogmatic, not histori- 
cal. The aim seems to be to show how the only 
God in existence became the invisible sovereign 
of the Jewish community. The genealogies are 
built on the “racial myth” from which contempo- 
rary Judaism has suffered so much under Hitler 
and in other peoples’ prejudices. In concentric 
circles, God’s attention is focused on the “racially 
pure” sons of Jacob. There is the covenant with 
Noah involving all people, but later a more nar- 
row covenant with Abraham. 

Throughout, there is an optimism about history. 
Longevity was a sign of righteousness, but while 
longevity decreases with the generations there is 
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no straightforward presentation of an account of 
moral decay setting in. 

When dealing with the matter of the acquisition 
of land, facts fall before the Priestly theory. There 
is no conquest. The land is simply given them by 
an act of God. Hence, they have a clear title which 
is legitimate and unimpeachable. Compare this 
with the account in Judges where the clash of 
cultures is as plain as the nose on an elephant. 
Title would no doubt be disputed. The returned 
exiles would have to establish their claim to the 
land, as today Jew and Arab dispute the posses- 
sion of Jerusalem. For the Priestly writer there 
was no doubt about history. God had acted. 

The effect of the priestly interpretation of his- 
tory is to create the idea of a holy “church” with- 
in a state. In this case it was the Persian Empire 
which at first permitted and supported the re-es- 
tablishment of Judaism. Judaism, for these 
writers, was to be a spiritual nation in a secular 
Empire. It was a form of civic isolationism, and 
ultimately it failed under the pressure of Greek 
culture. An interesting parallel exists in modern 
times—the Vatican. Roman Catholic history, or 
the interpretation of history, is akin to the Priest- 
ly Writers of the Bible in that it reads the course 
of human events in such fashion as to elevate the 
Catholic Church to a divine institution in the 
world, but not of the world. 

Just as Rome justifies contemporary religious 
beliefs and practices by dogmatically asserting 
their existence in earliest Christian history, so 
the Priestly Writer of Judaism found grounds for 
fifth century B.c. practices in events that trans- 
pired a thousand years or more before. 

Most significant in this priestly philosophy of 
history is the idea of God which is implicit in the 
story of creation and implicit in the events which 
are described as following thereafter. 

The influence of Isaiah 40 through 55 is quite 
plain in the Priestly Writings. God is exalted, 
transcendent, absolute. No other God is acknowl- 
edged as even existing. In the JE national epic 
YHWH existed, was concerned with and related 
to the Israelites, was quite powerful, but the ex- 
istence of other gods for other people was never 
denied. The Priestly Writers accepted the absolute 
monotheism which the prophetic tradition of 
Judaism came to understand. The God of the 
physical universe was seen also as the God of 
history. But where the bent of the prophets had 
been toward internationalizing the conception of 
God, the Priestly Writers, whether intentionally or 
unintentionally we do not know, tended to nation- 
alize this universal God. 

The creation story in Genesis 1:1 through 2:3 
is P material. God is considerably more godlike 
than in the more primitive accounts in chapters 2 
and 3. The word “bara,” to create, as used in 
Genesis 1 is used elsewhere only by the Second 
Isaiah. Yet some human elements remain as God 
is pleased, rests from labor, and talks. It is a noble 


insight into the nature of God and the goodness 
of his creation. The disappointing element in it is 
the priestly interpretation of God as interested in 
rigidly exacting ceremonial. He is disinterested in 
the normal human pursuits of daily life. The Sab- 
bath, observed with detailed ritual, is given by 
these writers the same validity as the laws of na- 
ture, a part of creation, to the neglect of the sa- 
credness of the other days. 

This interpretation of history and its theologi- 
cal insights constitutes only one of the two main 
divisions of the Priestly Writings as indicated 
above. The other is the Code of Laws. It, too, is 
woven into the first five books. 

This Priestly Code is a product of the practices 
in the Second Temple, that built after the return 
to Jerusalem. It is not a plan for the future, but 
a description or legalization of the current cere- 
monies of the fifth century B.c. The favorable and 
peaceful environment of the Persian Empire 
under Cyrus and Darius made possible the de- 
velopment of this cult. Indeed, only by virtue of 
the period of peaceful existence was Judaism able 
to develop sufficient strength to survive the holo- 
caust of the Greek period. Israel became a “king- 
dom of priests, a holy nation.” 

The effect of this development upon the religion 
of Judaism ought to be noted. Most obvious was 
the substitution of legalism for prophecy. The 
Priestly Code neatly measured the obligations of 
the worshipers, adjusting the required sacrifices 
of birds and animals to the wealth of the wor- 
shiper. A careful balance between Israel and Is- 
rael’s God was to be maintained. Hence, the con- 
tent of the ethical life was predetermined. “You 

. must be perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect,” was foreign to their thought. Ethics con- 
sisted of calculation, and not the selfless spending 
of life in God’s causes. The righteous demands of 
Amos were completely submerged in cult and rit- 
ual which were regarded as ethical in themselves. 

Again, an attitude of solemnity inevitably re- 
placed the joyous freedom of the spiritual life. 
The concept of God implied by the cultic system 
contradicted the profound insights of Hosea re- 
specting a God of holy and forgiving love. Re- 
demptive love was replaced by a despotic demand 
for the “pound of flesh.” 

Once more, the Holy Sacraments in the hands 
of the holy priests replaced lay worship. In the 
synagogues throughout the villages where the 
rabbis (teachers) functioned, there was the possi- 
bility of a true spiritual life for the laity. But even 
there a creeping paralysis of legalism was begun. 

Can this priestly development be justified? To 
the objective historian this is an irrelevant ques- 
tion. It did occur. To describe it is his task. The 
theologian and philosopher may evaluate it. This 
writer obviously regards it with dismay. The his- 
toric necessities for it may be discerned. If Juda- 
ism was to survive, some such rigorous, sharply 
defined, and highly organized form of expression 
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was necessary. But in it are the seeds of tragedy 
as well as of hope and survival. 

What values are there for us in a thorough 
knowledge of this Priestly Writing? First, it con- 
tributes to our understanding of the entire Old 
Testament. This understanding is crucial since 
this Priestly Writing constitutes such a large and 
influential portion of the material and form of the 
Old Testament. Secondly, it is important for an 
understanding of the New Testament. This is true 
of the Gospels and especially of Paul. The event 
of God’s disclosure in Christ occurs in the midst 
of a people to whom the Priestly Writings were a 
living reality. The Temple and its practices ended 
in a.p. 70, but by then Christianity was well de- 
veloped. Thirdly, it contributes to our under- 
standing of Christian history. Much Christian 
history, its intellectual history in terms of theolog- 
ical developments and its liturgical history in 
terms of ritual practices, is only understandable 
when the biblical practices are known. As has 
been pointed out above, there is continuity of an 
extraordinary force between Priestly Judaism and 
Roman Catholicism. This may be a fourth value 
—the understanding of present practices. In the 
light of history our own personal religious life 
may be illumined, chastened, sensitized, and per- 
fected. 


AIDS TO TEACHING. by James E. Ward 


“Did You Ever See a Dream Walking?” is the 
title to a popular hit tune of some few years ago. 
At the risk of confusing metaphors, change one 
word in the sentence so that the question reads: 
“Did you ever see a dream working?” Here we 
are not talking about a girl whom the boys may 
call a “dream,” nor are we considering those 
thoughts and images which come to all at times 
while asleep. The dreams referred to here are 
those which come from imagination. 

Imagination is one of man’s superior character- 
istics to the lower forms of animals. Man can look 
at himself objectively—standing outside himself 
and look at himself—and distinguish the past from 
the present and the present from the future. This 
is a mark of man’s freedom. Imagination affects all 
of life, either for good or ill. Imagination can be 
used as an avenue of escape. When problems and 
difficulties seem to overwhelm us, we can escape 
into another world through imagination. Through 
imagination, too, a person may stand outside him- 
self and see what kind of life he ought to live. 
Imagination also has in itself enormous powers 
of self-destruction. Self-centered, day-dreaming 
can easily make one become a worshiper of self. 

Religion needs imagination. We can become the 
kind of person we want to be only as we project 
ourselves into the future in our imagination. Our 
dream of God’s will being done on earth will em- 
power us to do his will with joy. 

Ezekiel reduced his prophecies to writing. In 
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these accounts he put his imagination to work. As 
he busied himself in writing down his vision of 
the new Jerusalem in which Jehovah would 
dwell forever, he gave free play to his imagina- 
tion. Ezekiel’s conception of the new city was that 
of one devoted to the maintenance of the worship 
of Jehovah. Everything about the city was to re- 
mind its inhabitants of the holiness of Jehovah. 
His inspired imagination and insight became the 
guiding light of the leaders of the restoration. 
Men like Ezra and Nehemiah put Ezekiel’s dreams 
to work. 

Begin the session today with some statement 
concerning the Priestly Document or Priestly 
Code: “The regulations formulated by Ezekiel 
were the basis of the postexilic priestly system. 
This is formulated in detail in the Priestly Code. 
This Priestly Code is a name given by modern 
scholars to that stratum of the Pentateuch which 
deals with ceremonial regulations, especially those 
which deal with sacrifice and purification. This 
Code dealt with a variety of subjects such as the 
Passover rites, dress of priests, law of the Sab- 
bath, and other minute details of the several cere- 
monies of the people.” 


I. Priestly interpretations 

Today we want to examine the Priestly Writ- 
ings in detail. Ezekiel’s prophecies when reduced 
to writing differed somewhat from the Priestly 
Code as finally formulated. The Priestly Code 
gives no idea of the historical development of 
things. Ezekiel recorded the old usage and, be- 
cause of his authority as a prophet, declares it 
abolished. The Priestly Code recognizes only the 
new order of things introduced by Ezekiel. The 
Code dates this new order back to the time of 
Moses. 

A. Upon what did the writers of the Priestly 
Code build in producing it (see Chanter in Adult 
Student)? Point out the six similarities between 
Ezekiel and the authors of the Priestly Code as 
presented by Chanter. 

B. What is meant by “higher criticism” when 
referring to the Bible? Why is it necessary to 
know when and how a given book of the Bible 
came to be written if we would fully appreciate 
it? Does this background study apply to just 
about any piece of writing? What has been one of 
the results of the long and careful “higher criti- 
cism” of the Old Testament (see Chanter)? The 
books of the Bible are not placed in the order of 
the time in which they were written. Chanter tells 
us that some sections of the first five books were 
the work of Ezekiel’s contemporaries and follow- 
ers. 

C. The main theme of Ezekiel 20 is the continued 
and deep-seated rebellion of Israel against 
Jehovah. What is the prophet told by God to re- 
view (verses 1-4)? God has been patient with 
his people (verses 9, 14, 22, 41). Ezekiel’s empha- 
sis in this chapter is on the sovereign power of 
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II. Laudable conceptions 


The books of the Law, the Torah, the first five 
books of the Bible, were written by many differ- 
ent individuals and at widely different periods in 
history. The Jews consider this the most sacred 
part of the Bible whereas Protestants put less 
emphasis on this section and place more stress on 
the prophets. As we study some of the passages 
from the Scripture readings for the week, we 
shall note changes of style and literary form. Too 
often we overemphasize the differences and fail to 
realize that the Bible is the one book with the 
message of God for us. 

A. How many stories of creation are there 
(Genesis 1 through 3)? Note the different ways 
of approaching the story of creation. Genesis 1:1 
through 2:4a is the later account. Chanter states 
that this is a part of the Priestly Writings. What 
part did Ezekiel and his fellow priests play in the 
writing of the second account in Genesis 2:4b 
through 3:24 (Chanter in Adult Student) ? 

B. According to Chanter, what good came out 
of the Exile? Does adversity today often lead to 
strength? Note that it will not unless we make 
it lead in that direction. Contrast the religion of 
the Babylonians with that of the people of Israel. 
Emphasize the one great respect in which the 
Jewish faith was superior to that of their con- 
querors. Both creation stories speak of the one 
God. How do we know that the God of the Priest- 
ly Writers was a God of law and order (Chanter 
in Adult Student) ? 

C. Have someone read aloud Genesis 1:26. 
What is meant by the phrase “in our image’? The 
important word is “image.” Did the writer have 
in mind a physical or a spiritual likeness, or both? 
Which is the more important, physical or spiritual 
likeness? Does the verse give any clue as to how 
man is like God? 

D. The major part of chapter 17 of Cenesis is 
devoted to a record of the rite of circumcision. It 
is a priestly account. What is the difference in the 
emphasis from the older accounts (Chanter in 
Adult Student) ? Stress the fact that this rite was 
understood as one of the signs of covenant rela- 
tionship. Throughout this chapter and other por- 
tions of the Old Testament, the Hebrew people are 
constantly using acts of daily life as reminders of 
their relation to God. This is good religious edu- 
cation. How are we as Christians reminded of God 
by what happens in our daily lives? 


III. Religious requirements 


The term “priest” has an offensive sound to 
many people because it is too often associated 
with sacrifice and detailed performances. Com- 
parisons are often made between the priest and 
the prophet and in the comparison the priest 
usually suffers. Each have had their place. In 
Israel the priests were the teachers and pastors 
and without them the religion of Israel would 
have ceased to be. 


A. Chapters 25 through 27 of Exodus are of 
little interest to most readers of the Bible because 
they concern details of building construction. 
However, these details are characteristic of much 
of the writing from the Priestly School. As we 
read these chapters, we realize that such a taber- 
nacle would never have been built as outlined 
here. Nevertheless, this vision of a place of wor- 
ship in the future does have at least two essen- 
tials for the building of any sanctuary erected to 
the glory of God. First, it will be noted that it 
began with the people. They contributed to it 
(Exodus 25:2). Secondly, a place was set aside 
where man could worship (verse 8). Chapter 27 
is concerned with the construction details of the 
altar which was one of the most important 
articles of furniture in the ancient tabernacles. 
Why were the people looking forward to the res- 
toration of the Temple? 

B. Chapter 29: 1-34 of Exodus is concerned with 
the consecration of the priests. Exodus 29: 38-42 
tells of the sacrifices to be made by the people and 
Exodus 31:13-17 implores the people to keep 
the Sabbath. The people of ancient Israel had 
many things to do in the cultivation of their faith. 
Are there any “musts” for the Christian today? 

C. Of what value was the emphasis on outer 
form and ceremony to the Israelite (see Chan- 
ter) ? Stress this important fact. 

In closing, summarize Chanter’s remarks under 
the heading of “No Falsification.” Is it wrong to be- 
lieve that things we think important today have 
always been held in high esteem? What do people 
mean when they say that they are Jeffersonian 
Democrats or Lincoln Republicans? There is a 
difference between the outer garments in which 
our thoughts are clothed and the central core of 
the idea. 

ASSIGNMENT: Urge the class members to read 
the students’ materials and the biblical references 
for the week. 
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Signs of Decay 


I BELIEVE that that community is already in the 
process of dissolution where each man _ begins 
to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy, where 
nonconformity with the accepted creed, political 
as well as religious, is a mark of disaffection: 
where denunciation, without specification or back- 
ing, takes the place of evidence; where orthodoxy 
chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in the 
eventual supremacy of reason has become so timid 
that we dare not enter our convictions in the 
open lists to win or lose.—Learned Hand, U. S. 
Circuit Court Judge, Second District. 
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Gop rejoiceth more over one man who truly 
loveth, than over a thousand hirelings.—Theo- 
logica Germanica 
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April 19: A NEW EMPHASIS IN RELIGION—HOLINESS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


The Hebrew word KDSH, or kodesh, means 
holiness. It is applied to persons, groups, places, 
objects, and, of course, God. This gives us no in- 
sight into the nature of holiness unless we ex- 
amine each instance of the use of the term to see 
what elicited its use. When applied to the Hebrew 
armies, the intensified and increased strength of 
the fighting unit constitutes its “holiness.” The 
Nazirites were called holy. The eternal mark of 
their holiness seems to have been abstinence from 
wine and all fruit of the vine, and this was but 
because the keeping of vineyards was Canaanitic 
rather than Hebrew. The Nazirite could not eat 
either fresh or dried grapes. 

Holy places had a dangerous sanctity for the 
ancient Hebrew. When Gideon was at Ophrah, he 
discovered that the place where he stood was a 
holy place. He was overcome with fear and broke 
into lamentation. God told him to fear not (Judges 
6: 22ff.). When Moses approached the burning 
bush, he was directed to remove his shoes; for 
the place where he stood was holy ground. There 
is a mighty power in holiness surpassing all 
human understanding and hence engendering 
fear. The ark was a holy object and when taken 
into battle against the Philistines by the two sons 
of Eli there was great rejoicing among the He- 
brews. Of course, the Philistines captured the ark 
and put it in their temple to Dagon. The ark was 
more powerful than Dagon and he was knocked 
from his pedestal. Disaster befell the Philistines 
and they got rid of the ark as quickly as they 
could. When it was being returned to Jerusalem, 
Uzzah put out his hand to steady the ark as the 
oxcart hit a bump. The Lord struck Uzzah dead 
on the spot for daring to touch the holy object (2 
Samuel 6). 

Professor Pedersen of the University of Copen- 
hagen has pointed out that just as blessing has its 
opposite in the curse, and cleanness its opposite 
in uncleanness, so holiness has its contrast. The 
opposite of the sacred is the profane. But whereas 
the opposites of blessing and of cleanness are evil, 
the opposite of the sacred is not evil, but merely 
normal. The profane in Hebrew thought is simply 
the regular daily life. To profane the holy, does 
not mean positive evil, but the reduction of the 
high, supernormal, and especially powerful to the 
average, human, and regular. Of course, an of- 
fense against the holy is a serious matter, and it 
must be guarded against with especial care. Ezek- 
iel thought that the priests who were charged 
with drawing and keeping the line between the 
sacred and profane had often failed. 

The extravagant demand for holiness in the 
days of the Exile had the effect of weakening holi- 
ness so that it came to include blessing and purity. 
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by John Frederick Olson 


Some things were of course maintained as more 
holy than others—the Temple, for example. But 
spontaneous holiness on the part of the people in 
daily life was pushed into the background. Yet 
“the people, Israel,” in relation to other nations, 
if not within their own society, were holy. 

This distinction must be keep in mind. There is 
the Holy God in relation to his Holy People, 
Israel among the nations. And there is holiness 
among the Israelites with respect to their way of 
life apart from the nations of the earth. 

The Holiness of God is the conclusion of the 
spiritual history of Israel. His power has been 
demonstrated again and again. His perfect right- 
eousness is awesome in its wrath. Any approach 
to the Holy One of Israel must be made in fear, 
with caution, and according to established pro- 
cedure. 

This sense of God’s holiness was heightened by 
the prophets. The burden of their messages had 
intensified the consciousness of his righteousness, 
and the bitter experience of national destruction 
had underscored the validity of the prophetic 
judgments. The gap between man’s practice and 
God’s demands was written on the face of Israel’s 
history in such fashion that no one in exile could 
miss it. 

Yet the Holy One was the Holy One of Israel 
by promise to Noah and Abraham, by a blood 
union in the days of Moses, and by the acceptance 
of Law in the days of Josiah. There was an indis- 
soluble bond between the Holy One and the peo- 
ple. Hosea saw it as more than a contract. It was 
a spiritual union of the nature of true love and 
marriage. This was a peculiar relationship un- 
shared by the other nations and peoples. From it, 
certain obvious conclusions are derived. For one 
thing, Israel must in comparison to other nations 
partake of God’s own holiness, and hence, be a 
holy nation. For another, Israel must have special 
obligations in terms of behavior. And again, God 
must have special purposes in making this cove- 
nant with Israel. 

The Holiness Code is found in chapters 17 
through 26 of the Book of Leviticus. It takes its 
name from the fact that the motivation for keep- 
ing these laws is holiness. “You shall be holy; for 
I the Lorp your God am holy” (Leviticus 19:2). 
By examining the contents of the Holiness Code, 
drawn up about 550 B.c., we can see the precise 
meaning of the term among the exiles in Ezekiel’s 
day. 

Holiness has thus become a regulative set of 
principles in life. Holiness was transferred from 
the general world of nature—the sacred stone, 
tree, or spring—to the specific world of the Is- 
raelite nation centered in the Temple. In this de- 
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velopment there is a shift from “mishpat” to 
“tora.” Mishpat is the Hebrew word most closely 
translatable into “custom.” Mishpat, however, in- 
cludes an obligatory element not usually indi- 
cated by our word custom. Tora, or torah, means 
law. The Torah is today the most sacred object in 
the synagogue. It is a scroll containing the first 
five books of the Bible. The Law springs directly 
from the customary conception of holiness. To 
violate the Torah is to violate mishpat which is 
in turn to profane the holy. 

It is clear that the Law was originally a product 
of the people, and, in that sense, an expression of 
their holiness. In time the people changed, but 
the Law did not. Then many practices which had 
been integral with the experience of the people 
were superimposed upon generations, not as prod- 
ucts of the people, but simply as requirements of 
the Law. The loyalty of orthodox Judaism to the 
Law has been amazing across the centuries. 
Doubtless the pressure of Christianity upon 
Judaism forced this loyalty into existence as a 
means of survival. In our day in America, where 
the pressure is largely removed, we find Judaism 
making radical innovations and producing two 
flourishing groups, Reform and Conservative, 
which to the orthodox Jew appears wholly blas- 
phemous and corrupt. They are unholy; for they 
fail to observe the Law. 

At the point of time when this idea reached its 
zenith it served several great purposes. (1) It 
gave the exiles the assurance that their way of 
life, their ideal to which they had failed to live up 
to, was eternally valid. Their judgment was right. 
Their practice was abominable. It provided both a 
consolation and a hope. There was comfort in the 
thought that they were servants of the ideal al- 
though unworthy servants. How terrible it is to 
find the cause you serve is wrong! There was hope 
in the thought that if this holiness related them 
to God they must survive. The union cannot be 
absolutely destroyed. (2) It gave them a basis 
for future plans. Ezekiel, above all others, im- 
plemented this idea of holiness, as we saw two 
weeks ago. 

There are always dangers in this idea of holi- 
ness, as Chanter points out in the student’s les- 
son. But the fundamental problem lies in the 
fact that holiness is a relative term. It is without 
content, and each generation must and will give 
it its own meaning. 

If you suggest today that your next-door neigh- 
bor, the shop steward, or even the manager is 
holy you are in for trouble. We Methodists have 
a great tradition from the Wesleys. John Wesley 
was determined to spread “Scriptural holiness 
throughout the land.” But what did he mean? In 
a letter to Miss March in April, 1771, he says, 
“Always remember the essence of Christian holi- 
ness is simplicity and purity; one design, one de- 
sire—entire devotion to God.” Still we do not 
know precisely what John Wesley meant until 































































The Ishtar Gate of ancient Babylon dates from the sixth 
century B.C. Ornamented with Sacred Bulls, the gate 
was made of sun-dried bricks and originally coated with 
enamel and gold. (Photo by Adelbert Bartlett.) 


we examine eighteenth-century England, his fur- 
ther writings, and the work that he did. Of course, 
we do know the direction he took by the use of 
this word holiness. 

But what does holiness mean to us today? What 
do we mean, for example, by the “Holy Catholic 
Church” as stated in the Apostles’ Creed? The 
word “Catholic” means universal. That is what 
we usually discuss relative to this phrase. What | 
is the “Holy Church”? Christians ought to con- 
cern themselves with Jesus’ teachings, and per- 
haps Paul’s, on this point. The blessedness spoken 
of in the Beatitudes, and Paul’s “fruits of the 
spirit” in Galatians 5:22-23, suggest the Chris- 
tian conception of holiness. 





AIDS TO TEACHING by James E. Ward 


It has always been difficult to get the privileged 
to accept their responsibilities. Often they are 
prone to look at complicated conditions and walk 
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off in despair without seriously trying to correct 
them. Many people today, both young and old, 
are looking to either some kind of system or to 
their leaders to solve all problems. Either this 
group should correct them or another will replace 
it. A great cause of this is the hasty and inferior 
thinking of frustration and bewilderment. It 
places all the responsibility elsewhere. 

Final responsibility, however, rests with each 
individual; for the ultimate problem is human na- 
ture itself. All of us must face our own responsi- 
bility for the world we have, and for the creation 
of a better one. This is especially true of the priv- 
ileged. Regardless of the reason why a group 
stands out above the mass, the very reason they 
are outstanding places greater responsibility upon 
them. 

For some weeks now we have been studying 
the message of Ezekiel. He was among the leaders 
of his group. He was a person of broad culture 
and he had mastered knowledge of the civil and 
ritual law. At first, Ezekiel was cynical and indif- 
ferent because his people had lost their all when 
taken into exile. However, God spoke to him and 
he became convinced that God could infuse new 
life into the Hebrew people and restore hope and 
confidence again. When Ezekiel received his new 
revelation, the individual loomed up as indis- 
pensable. He began to stress individual responsi- 
bility. The individual can bring about change. The 
number who effect change are usually small mi- 
norities, but the faithful work of just one individ- 
ual can bring about a turning point. 

It might be well to open your discussion today 
on the question of the responsibility of the privi- 
leged. In the parable that Jesus told about the gift 
of the ten, five, and one pounds by the master to 
his servants, does this mean that the more privi- 
leged we are, the more our responsibility? To 
what extent is the Christian—any Christian— 
“privileged”? Think of the status of women, the 
efforts to eliminate child labor, the comfort and 
care given the mentally and physically sick. These 
things and many others are the result of Christian 
concern. Because of what the Good News has 
done for us, it is our responsibility and duty as 
well as our opportunity and privilege to share it 
with others. We either share it or lose it, and the 
more we share it, the more we have left. 


I. Man’s part of the covenant 


Our immediate concern is with an idea which 
has different shades of meaning to different 
groups. The ancient conception of the term “holi- 
ness” was moral purity and perfection incapable 
of sin or wrongdoing. Another definition was un- 
approachableness. These were transmissable qual- 
ities whereby those that offered incense before the 
Lord were “hallowed.” Things became “holy” that 
were excluded from common or profane use by 
being connected with the worship of God. 

A. What needs did the religious reformers of 
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the exiles in Babylon have to meet (Chanter in 
Adult Student)? How were these needs met? 
What was the original meaning of the idea of 
holiness (see Chanter)? What were the results 
of such a conception? With such thoughts, it is 
easy to see why God was to be feared by his wor- 
shipers and approached only with the utmost 
care. Such a barrier of separation could not lead 
to intelligent understanding. How does our 
thought of God as Father radically change this 
ancient concept? Fear is a product of not under- 
standing. This is the root of much of the fear and 
hatred prevalent in the family of nations and 
among different groups within any one nation. In 
the later development of Old Testament religion, 
what form does fear take (Chanter in Adult Stu- 
dent) ? 

B. This change had begun to take place long 
before the exilic writers started their work. What 
was Isaiah’s first impression when he received the 
call to his prophetic mission (Isaiah 6: 1-4) ? What 
feeling immediately followed (verse 5)? What 
does this tell us as to what was the principal ele- 
ment in the holiness of Jehovah (also see Chanter 
in student material) ? What is the only way a per- 
son can be made fit for divine service (Isaiah 6: 6- 
8 and Chanter) ? 

C. How was divine holiness communicated to 
places or things or persons (see Chanter)? Ask 
the members of the class to give illustrations 
which they have obtained in reading the Scripture 
references for the week. Why were the priests 
holy? The king? All the people of Israel (see 
Chanter) ? 

D. Leviticus 19: 1-18 contains an extremely high 
standard for people in their dealings with God 
and fellow men. Note verses 14 and 15. This is a 
very high standard of conduct. What is its mean- 
ing? Mention a few of the many areas of modern 
life in which it can be applied. Does verse 16 con- 
cern you today? Few of us are innocent of this sin. 

E. What was the birthright of the children of 
Israel (see Chanter) ? This was a great privilege. 
What were the corresponding obligations? The 
Christian has less obligations of ritual and cere- 
mony, but his responsibilities of the spirit are as 
great or greater. Chanter says a good Israelite had 
to observe “absolute righteousness.” Is anything 
less expected of the Christian? 


II. Gathering the fragments 


Form and ritual play a great part in the re- 
ligious history of man. Even today men use both 
a great deal. The use of symbols and ritual must 
be rightly understood. They are not ends in them- 
selves, but means to an end. Under the influence 
of the teachings of the prophets and the message 
of Protestant Christianity, emphasis has shifted 
from the performing of the functions of ritual as 
ends in themselves to the moral content of the 
message which the performance aids man in get- 
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Deciphering the inscriptions such as those on the clay 
prisms and cylinder shown above have thrown light on 
events contemporary with biblical times. From left to 
right are shown a prism of Sennacherib from Nineveh 
(705-681 B.C.), a prism of Sargon from Khorsabad 
(722-705 B.C.), and a barrel cylinder of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (605-561 B.C.). (Photo by courtesy of the 


Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago.) 


ting. The essence of religion is man’s right rela- 
tion to God. 

A. What is the value of the application of the 
idea of the holiness of Israel (Chanter in Adult 
Student)? There are three such values listed. 
Does our ritual in the church have the same 
values for us? Consider the matter of some such 
a practice as saying grace at meals. Why do we 
pray thus? 

B. Religion centered around form, as indeed all 
religion, has its dangers. Note that Chanter says 
pharisaic self-righteousness arose out of the idea 
of Israel’s holiness. How did this come about? 
Have the class discuss the meaning of Chanter’s 
statement that it is far “easier to observe forms 
than to keep in mind their meaning as signs of 
dedication to the pure will of God.” 

C. The Jewish new year begins with ten days of 
penitence. The tenth day is Yom Kippur, or Day 
of Atonement. On this day each congregation fasts 
and prays and seeks spiritual revival. Why is this 
done (Chanter in Adult Student)? There are 
good and bad results of this or any ritualistic ob- 
servance. It is good for the group and the indi- 
vidual to face themselves periodically and to feel 
that they are accountable to God for their con- 
duct. The danger of this observance lies in the 
fact that it might become a mechanical discharge 
of religious duties. This is why Christ in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount stated that no individual 
should present a sacrificial gift until he had made 
right the wrongs he had done his brother. The 
Priestly Code was woven in a framework of this 
same “heart-searching atmosphere.” 


D. What is the significance of Moses’ experience 
in the desert with the burning bush (Exodus 
3: 4-6) ? The “call” came to Moses. Why did Moses 
“hide his face” (verse 6)? Do we hide our faces 
from God today? Is it for the same reason as the 
cause of Moses hiding his face? Have your group 
discuss the differences. In Exodus 28 the special 
clothing to be used by the priests is described. As 
one reads this chapter, he should not get lost in 
the detail, but should remember that the purpose 
of the sacred vestments was not so much to im- 
press the people as to remind the priest of his 
high office and his great responsibility both to 
God and to man. 

E. Is the Christian free from the obligation of 
living up to the standards of “divine holiness’? 
What does this mean? What does Chanter say are 
the “two basic obligations” which are binding on 
all Christians? After the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, Jesus asked that all the fragments be gath- 
ered up so that nothing should be lost. Here is a 
“fragment,” an idea of holiness, which every 
Christian should gather up and nurture in his life 
in order that it might continue to bare fruit. 

ASSIGNMENT: Remind the class to study the 
lesson in Adult Student and to read the Bible se- 
lections. 


City of Babylon with the Ishtar Gate in the foreground 
(see page 41). “Procession Street” led through the Gate 
to the temple quarter of the city. (Painting by M. Bar- 
din, after Unger. Photo by courtesy of The Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago.) 
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April 26: ISRAEL CHOSEN FOR THE WORLD’S REDEMPTION 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


Diligent scholarship has increased our under- 
standing and appreciation of the Book of Isaiah. 
We now know that it is a compilation of writings 
from different periods of history. That which we 
traditionally call Isaiah consists of chapters 1 
through 39 and was written by Isaiah the son of 
Amoz between the years 740 and 690 B.c. We 
date these writings from that magnificent vision 
of God in the sixth chapter which begins, “In the 
year that King Uzziah died I saw the Lord, sitting 
upon a throne, high and lifted up.” 

A second body of material, consisting of chap- 
ters 40 through 55, is by an anonymous author. It 
is sometimes called Second Isaiah, or Deutero- 
Isaiah. I have called him the Unknown Prophet 
of the Exile. He wrote almost 200 years after 
Isaiah the son of Amoz. References in this section 
to the destruction indicate that it it was written 
after 586 B.c. Inasmuch as the writer indicates 
that the people are suffering in a bondage which 
is about to end, we infer that it was done before 
538 B.c. when the edict of Cyrus permitted the 
Jews to return to Jerusalem. The writer, who it 
seems resided in Babylon, mentions Cyrus by 
name as the deliverer about to come. 

A third unit of the book is left. It consists of 
chapters 56 through 66. Most scholars agree that 
several authors contributed to this section. The 
residence of these writers is Palestine, and since 
they are eyewitnesses of Jews practicing idolatry, 
the Temple is functioning, and the walls have been 
rebuilt, the date must be late. The functioning 
Temple puts it after 516. The rebuilt walls sug- 
gest a time after Nehemiah, 444 s.c. The limits 
are about 450 B.c. to 350 B.c. 

Our concern is with Second Isaiah. He wrote to 
a people now fifty years in captivity and without 
hope of restoration. The prospect of Cyrus of 
Anshan taking over Babylonia did not offer much 
encouragement. Little did they realize, until Sec- 
ond Isaiah spoke his message of hope, that Cyrus 
would be their deliverer. Their lot was not too 
bad in some respects. They were better off eco- 
nomically and socially than the remnant left in 
Judah. But spiritually there was plenty of cause 
for despair among the pious. Some of the older 
people had died. Children were now growing to 
maturity for whom Jerusalem was only hearsay. 
The few who had seen it, loved it, and hopes for 
restoration were decreasing each year in number. 
Deliverance must soon come if Israel was not to 
become totally extinct. 

Second Isaiah’s listeners were dubious about 
God’s power and more about his concern. Such 
skepticism finds no place in Second Isaiah’s mind. 
The power, wisdom, and concern of God are axio- 
matic with him. 
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by John Frederick Olson 


Have you not known? Have you not heard? 
Has it not been told you from the beginning? 
Have you not understood from the foundations 
of the earth? 
It is he who sits above the circle of the earth. 
(isaiah 40:21.) 

Second Isaiah is fully aware of the hardhearted- 
ness and sinfulness of the Israelites. They deserve 
everything they have received. They have not 
been utterly wiped out, as Amos suggested they 
should be, not because they didn’t deserve it, but 
because God’s character and purposes require 
their preservation. God is loyal. He will keep his 
part of the covenant even though Israel breaks her 
part. 

God’s purpose is to use Israel as a light to the 
Gentiles, an instrument of bringing all nations to 
worship him. The process of salvation is directed 
to Jews and Gentiles, and hence a new era has 
dawned. Indeed, God will use the non-Jew Cyrus 
as his instrument in this process, even though 
Cyrus may not know that he is being so used. 

The teaching of the Second Isaiah has two points 
of emphasis. One is monotheism. He is the first 
Hebrew writer categorically to deny the existence 
of all other gods. They are mere sticks and stones. 
In chapter 44 he writes, 

“ “Is there a God besides me? 
There is no rock; I know not any.’ 

“All who make idols are nothing, . . . Who 
fashions a god or casts an image... ?” (Isaiah 
44:8b-10.) This almighty Creator who holds the 
nations “like a drop from a bucket,” who makes 
and breaks rulers, who considers and names the 
heavens—can he be concerned with Israel? Yes, 
as an instrument of his purpose. But there is still 
the ancient problem of reconciling an all-wise and 
all-powerful Creator with the moral deity of jus- 
tice and love. Would a perfectly good-willed and 
all-powerful deity permit evil to exist? This is a 
problem that defies solution in human reason. 

The second emphasis is the prophetic and recon- 
ciling mission of Israel as a light to the Gentiles. In 
the vision of Isaiah, Judaism is a missionary re- 
ligion. You may immediately feel that it has not 
fulfilled this role. But upon reflection, remember 
that Christianity and Islam, which together pos- 
sess the vast majority of the membership of the 
world’s religions, are offspring of Judaism. 

This missionary enterprise will take place on 
three grounds. One, the simple fact of God being 
one alone works theologically to the evangelization 
of the world. Inevitably, as men learn the truth 
they are led to God, the God of Israel, the God of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Two, Israel will be an example. 
Israel’s righteousness will be persuasive, and her 
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restoration will be convincing that God is the one 
whom the prophets have proclaimed. Three, Israel 
will be the servant of God. 

This third aspect of the missionary enterprise 
must engage our careful attention. In Second 
Isaiah there are several passages generally denoted 
as the Servant passages. They are: 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 
50: 4-9; and 52:13 through 53:12. Read these care- 
fully. 

Behold my servant, whom I uphold, 
my chosen, in whom my soul delights; 
I have put my spirit wpon him. 
he will bring forth justice to the nations 
(Isaiah 42:1). 
Who is this? The answers given by careful 
scholars may be grouped in three main categories. 

First, there is a group that sees the servant 
as a case of personification. No single individual 
who really lived is meant. The Servant is Israel as 
a whole. 

Second, there are those who see the Servant as 
an individual. If the Servant is an individual, we 
must proceed to seek a specific person. Some say 
it refers to an historical character with Jeremiah 
and Josiah the most frequent figures from past 
history (pre-540 B.c.) being selected. Others say 
that the Servant was a contemporary of the 
Second Isaiah. Here no name is given, though he is 
described variously as a teacher of the Torah 
(Law) suffering from leprosy, a martyr of the 
Exile at the hands of the Babylonians (probably 
the victim of a rite of human sacrifice) , or a pious 
soul suffering from some personal disaster com- 
parable to that experienced by Job. 

Third, these passages are regarded by some as 
autobiographical fragments referring to our un- 
known author. In the Book of Acts, Philip is dis- 
cussing Christianity with the Ethiopian eunuch. 
The eunuch was reading Isaiah when Philip asked 
if he understood what he read. He was reading 
chapter 53 of Isaiah. “And the eunuch said to 
Philip, ‘About whom, pray, does the prophet say 
this, about himself or about someone else?’ ” (Acts 
8: 34-35). Philip, of course, preached Jesus Christ 
to him, but this indicates the ease with which some 
may read it as autobiography if they have not been 
otherwise instructed. 

Here, then, is the fourth interpretation—the 
Messiah. Having said it refers to the Messiah, we 
must remember that there were a variety of views 
respecting the nature of the Messiah, and Jesus of 
Nazareth was not the only one in history to whom 
this office has been applied. 

A fifth case, and least tenable except that it 
explains the life after death element present in 
these passages and not common to Hebrew thought 
in the sixth century B.c., is that it refers to the 
mythology of the dyirg-rising god. This is often 
called the Tammuz or Adonis myth and was 
paralleled in Egypt by the Isis myth. 

Third, there is the group which regard the 
Servant passages as referring both to the nation 





“Isaiah the Prophet”; Gustave Doré, artist. (Photo by 
A. R. Simons.) 


personified ‘and to an individual. Others regard 
the idea of the Servant as fluid and not possible of 
a single definition. It was a growing and function- 
ing concept suitable in many different times. 

Christian theology has accepted these passages 
as predictive of Jesus of Nazareth and descriptive 
of what happened to him. This is especially true of 
the longest passage in chapters 52 and 53. This is 
the “Suffering Servant” passage. In this connec- 
tion, it may be interesting for you to read 
Psalms 22. It is well possible that the Jewish- 
trained followers of Jesus felt similarities between 
his experience and these ancient writings and 
piously used these passages as a “plot” for their 
accounts. There are predictive elements respecting 
the coming of the Messiah of which they make no 
use, and for which no use can be found in the 
light of the events of Jesus’ life. 

The central theme of the Bible is reconciliation 
between God and man. Reconciliation is the crea- 
tion of an outward relationship of human life 
directed to the service of God’s purposes, and of 
an inward experience of confidence, harmony, and 
peace—the peace which passes understanding. 
Atonement is the way in which this reconciliation 
is effected. Christianity has been moving rapidly 
in recent years to see that the atonement is not 
just the tragic drama on Calvary, but the entire 
life, death, Resurrection, and living presence of 
Jesus Christ. Were there only Calvary, it would 
be tragedy. 

The enduring message of Christianity is what 
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man’s nature may become through the grace of 
God. The Incarnation reveals its fullest signifi- 
cance in the atonement. The Cross remains the 
central symbol. 

Here the insight of the Second Isaiah renders its 
great service. Confronting the age-old problem of 
human suffering, a problem set forth in its most 
poignant power in the death of Jesus, Second 
Isaiah sees suffering as an instrument of redemp- 
tion when man discovers that it is God’s hand that 
holds the bitter cup, that God’s purposes for all 
are being served, and that from this bitter experi- 
ence there will extend a power saving others from 
sin and death. 

“You are my witnesses,” says the Lorp, 
“and my servant whom I have chosen, 
that you may know and believe me 
and understand that I am He. 
Before me no god was formed, 
nor shall there be any after me. 
I, I am the Lorp, 
and besides me there is no savior. 
(Isaiah 43: 10-11.) 

Every effort to analyze the atonement seems 
inadequate. Yet only as we hammer out true doc- 
trine on the anvil of human experience do we have 
adequate armor for life’s battles. 

One thing remains to be examined. Why did not 
Judaism succeed in fulfilling this mission to the 
Gentiles foreseen by Second Isaiah? There are two 
main replies to this question. 

First, Judaism did fulfill this mission. She gave 
the world Christianity. Jesus and the disciples 
were Jews. They were raised in the synagogue, 
fed on the Hebrew Bible, and did their mighty 
works in the midst of the Jewish community. Jesus 
came not to destroy the Law, but to fulfill it. 
Christianity spread the morality of Judaism to an 
otherwise pagan and licentious world. Her mes- 
sage of monotheism became the ruling concept of 
our Western culture. The New Covenant is made 
upon the Old. 

Second, institutionalized Judaism was unwilling 
to give up its own existence for a greater good. 
There is one aspect of this that might, in the light 
of history, be regarded as justifiable. The pressure 
of the Persian civilization after Darius, and the 
violent cultural pressure of the Greeks might well 
have overwhelmed the slowly reviving community 
in Jerusalem after the Exile. The fullness of time 
had to be awaited. And in the waiting process the 
missionary efforts of Judaism were subjugated to 
the purposes of survival. 

On the other hand, there seems to be a perver- 
sity in institutional life which makes it unwilling 
to engage in self-sacrifice. 

We speak of the Christian Church as the Body 
of Christ. We pray for our Church, “Make her 
valiant to give up her life to humanity, that, like 
her crucified Lord, she may mount up to a higher 
glory.” Yet all the time we behave institutionally 
in a very un-self-sacrificing manner. Our invest- 
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ments are prudently planned for the future. Our 
social structure is composed in order not to alien- 
ate those unwilling to recognize the universal 


brotherhood inescapable among followers of 
Christ. We spend thousands of dollars to find ways 
to improve our organization, but fight like demons 
to preserve our own little vested interests and 
positions. Is the Christian Church, the Body of 
Christ, a Suffering Servant? Or is it, as many out- 
side it charge, a comfortable communion of self- 
satisfied saints? 


AIDS TO TEACHING by James E. Ward 


To be chosen is always a thing to be desired. As 
children when playing a game which required the 
choosing of sides, the next best thing to being a 
chooser was to be chosen first or among the first. 
There was a sense of triumph in being so well 
thought of as to be selected first. This same idea 
is carried with us as we grow older. It is always 
pleasant to be chosen. Not only does it give one 
the feeling of being wanted, but it gives us the 
added assurance of acceptance in our social or 
work group. 

Jesus walked a good many years ago by a sea- 
shore and he saw men at work in fishing boats. To 
others they were just ordinary fishermen, but to 
Jesus they appeared in all their potentialities. He 
saw them not only for what they were, but also 
he saw in them what they could come to be. 

It is well to pause and remember that for which 
these men were chosen. Jesus might have called 
them as students to become great scholars. He 
might have selected them to become rabbis, or 
teachers, or leaders of a movement. However, they 
were chosen to fish, to win others to the Kingdom. 
Many of us today do not recognize the call to per- 
form the routine in life. If we were chosen for 
positions of leadership, for high offices, for great 
things, we would accept and be glad. However, 
when it comes to be chosen for the usual, the 
“followship,” the commonplace, being so selected 
loses much of its glamour. 

The people of Israel were chosen by God to be 
his people. He had a purpose in mind in his selec- 
tion and he constantly reminded the people that 
they were chosen. To be chosen is to be on the 
receiving end. It also implies obligation. How the 
people faced great responsibilities has already 
been considered in a previous lesson. Today we are 
to study the fact of Israel’s being chosen for the 
world’s redemption. 

In beginning the discussion today, call attention 
to the fact that we are devoting our study to chap- 
ters 40 through 55 of Isaiah. This portion of the 
Bible is often referred to as “The Prophecy of Res- 
toration.” Chapters 56 through 66 of Isaiah were 
written at a date considerably later than chapters 
40 through 55. Each of these sections, however, has 
about the same theme. The prophet is attempting 
to awaken in the people a new hope and the will 
to do something toward realizing it. Chapters 56 
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through 66 contain prophecies which are additions 
to those of chapters 40 through 55 and belong pre- 
sumably to the time of Nehemiah and Ezra. 


I. The dawn of a new day 


Regardless of who wrote chapters 40 through 55 
of Isaiah, they contain some of the outstanding 
passages in the Old Testament. They will richly 
repay a careful reading. Much of this section has 
the beauty of poetry and can be read aloud with 
pleasure and profit. 

A. What is the historical setting of the proph- 
ecies contained in these chapters (Chanter in 
Adult Student)? What new power was rising in 
the northeast? How long had the people been in 
exile? What did the trend of the times mean to 
the Jewish exiles? What is the most distressing 
thing in the attitude of these people (see 
Chanter) ? Remind the class that the “ism” most 
to be feared is pessimism, for that kills the soul. 
For what two reasons does the Unknown Prophet 
give his prophecies (for the first refer to Isaiah 
40:1, 43:1, 44:2, and 51:12-16 and for the second 
refer to Isaiah 41:7, 46:1-7, and 48:4-5 as typical 
answers) ? What is the basic problem which arose 
out of this (see Chanter) ? 

B. Have someone read Isaiah 40: 1-11. Remem- 
ber these words of hope are spoken to a group who 
do not share the prophet’s optimistic attitude. 
What did the prophet have in mind? What is the 
feeling expressed in verses 6-7? What are the 
grounds for the prophet’s hope (verses 9-13) ? 

C. Isaiah 40: 12-26 gives a very fine description 
of the one God as creator and preserver of all 
things. How can we comprehend the greatness of 
God’s power (verses 12, 15-17) ? What is verse 14 
emphasizing? Have someone prepared to give the 
meaning of verses 18-26. We need to learn the 
lesson of these verses. We try to limit God by pic- 
turing him in visible forms. These verses tell us 
that when we think of the vastness of creation he 
becomes superior to all human ideas of his power. 
Call attention to the tender assurance of Isaiah 
40: 29-31. 

C. In Isaiah 49: 14-21, the prophet gives the as- 
surance of God’s love. To what is his love com- 
pared (verse 15)? The people are admonished to 
look around them for signs of God’s love. Are we 
blind to his presence today? 


II. The gift of God 


This Unknown Prophet, sometimes called Sec- 
ond Isaiah, had a great soul. He points the people 
of Israel to God as their one hope. He tries to get 
the people to have faith and seek pardon for their 
waywardness from God. Pardon means something 
far more than the remission of a penalty. It means 
that man need not be lonely any longer, but that 
he may walk again with God. God is not a mer- 
chant who sells, but rather he is a King who gives. 

A. What are the two points of emphasis of 
Second Isaiah (Olson, “Biblical Interpretations”) ? 


Why does Chanter call this prophet’s message “the 
high-water mark of Old Testament revelation”? 
Why do most of the religions of the world fail (see 
Chanter)? Do people today hold too lofty an 
opinion of God or do they underestimate him? 
What evidence can you give? 

B. Chanter tells us that “this unnamed prophet 
rose to the height of seeing in Jehovah not only the 
God of Israel but the God and Savior of all man- 
kind.” This was a new and lofty revelation. Note 
particularly Isaiah 45: 5-6. God is the God of all. 

C. Have someone read Isaiah 42:18-25. What 
is the message of these verses? Do we not fail to 
learn from the experiences of life because we too 
cannot see the forests for the trees? To whom does 
the Servant have mission other than to Israel 
(Isaiah 42:1) ? 

D. What is the true meaning of the choice of 
Israel (Isaiah 49:1-7) ? Here is a broad religious 
outlook. Note the way the Gentiles are to be 
reached. The mission of the people is to spread the 
divine love and care as a servant and not as a 
conquering king. If God encompasses all in his 
care, does Israel have any peculiar place in his 
purposes (Chanter in Adult Student)? Have 
someone read the great promises of Isaiah 55. The 
keynote to these chapters is found in verses 1-2. 
Here are the things which money cannot buy, but 
which alone satisfy. Israel is chosen above all 
others. God has chosen the Jews not for favor 
alone, but for mission. What is this mission? 

E. Call attention to the four great poems—42: 1- 
4: 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13 through 53:12—in which 
“the work of Israel as the Servant of Jehovah is 
set forth as not merely its own salvation but the 
enlightenment of all mankind.” In all the passages 
which describe the perfect Servant of the Lord he 
is meek and humble and is usually despised by a 
world which does not understand him (Isaiah 52: 
14-15 and 53: 2-4). In chapters 52:13 through 53: 
12, the Servant suffers and dies as a part of his 
redeeming work. 

F. Dare we be critical of others when they do 
not live up to high ideals? Do I live on as high a 
plane as I know how to live? What happens when 
we compare our lives to that of the Christ? Who is 
to be the servant of God today? Is it the individual, 
the church, or both? 


Lion in glazed-brick relief, from Procession Street in 
Babylon (see page 43), 612-537 B.C. 
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I HE Easter season should be a good time in which informal groups can 
get together for Christian fellowship and discussion of some of the things 
that are of concern. Some of our most vital religious moments may come 
out of a sincere exchange of ideas and experiences with fellow Christians. 
A group does not need to be large or formally organized in order to be 
productive of religious values. A few like-minded persons with a serious 
purpose and a dedication to God may do much for the spiritual life of 


your church. 


Wha Woud 
You Da? 














Successful group discussion is 
compounded from careful prepara- 
tion, systematic organization, and 
imaginative leadership. All this 
means hard work, for which there 
is no substitute. 

Suppose it is your job to lead 
a discussion based on one of the 
episodes printed on the third cover 
page of Adult Student for April. 
How will you get ready for the job? 
How will you organize the discus- 
sion? Will you be ready to change 
your plans if the trend of thought 
and interest of the group changes 
from what you had anticipated? 

Here is a general pattern of dis- 
cussion adapted from John Dewey’s 
analysis of individual problem solv- 
ing: (1) a careful statement of the 
problem; (2) a diagnosis of what 
is wrong (symptoms) and why 
(causes); (3) an exploration of all 
possible courses of action; (4) a 
reasoned analysis of the probable 
consequences, both good and bad, 
of each suggested proposal; and (5) 
a statement of the consensus of 
group thinking (if such should de- 
velop) or the major points of view 
represented in the group. 

Now let us plan for discussion 
of the first episode as told by J. 
Edward Carothers: 


1. The Color Line 


Have the episode read aloud by 
someone in the group. Then, with 
the help of the group members, try 
to formulate the question for dis- 
cussion which arises from this 
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situation. This may be one way to 
state it: 

SHOULD THE YOUNG-ADULT GROUP 
GO AHEAD WITH THE PLAN OF AN IN- 
TERRACIAL LAWN PARTY OR DROP IT? 

Now for your diagnosis step. 
Wnat, if anything, is wrong with the 
proposal for an interracial lawn 
party, and why? Allow time for dis- 
cussion. Then proceed to the ex- 
ploration of various courses of 
action. For the sake of expediency 
the group could simply drop or 
shelve the lawn-party proposal. It 
could go ahead with it despite 
criticisms from people in the com- 
munity. It could consult with the 
Negro group and plan together. 
What other suggestions has your 
group to offer? (Jot down key 
words in these suggestions.) 

What would be the consequences 
of each action open to the young- 
adult group? Consider these imagi- 
natively and_ realistically. What 
considerations, especially from the 
standpoint of Christian teaching, 
should prevail in the decision to 
proceed with any one of these lines 
of action? 

What is the consensus of the 
group? Or can agreement be 
reached? If not, state as clearly and 
fairly as you can the different view- 
points existing at the end of the 
discussion. 


2. A Churehman’s Dilemma 


Have someone read the episode 
from Adult Student. 

Ask the group for a statement 
of the problem raised by this epi- 
sode. As leader you might suggest 
this: 

SHOULD ONE WHO SERVES AND 
DRINKS COCKTAILS IN HIS HOME BE 
MADE PRESIDENT OF AN ADULT CLASS? 

Let the group think it over 
awhile. Does the statement need 
modifying in any way? 


You are now ready for a diagno- 
sis of the problem. It is rather com- 
plicated. The man whom the 
nominating committee has named 
for president not only serves cock- 
tails but also, as a businessman, has 
continual trouble with labor-union 
representatives of employees in the 
corporation of which he is an ex- 
ecutive. If he were to become presi- 
dent, would he permit the class to 
explore human relations in industry 
without bias? On the other hand, 
the nominating committee, with the 
exception of Roy Walkstone, its 
chairman, favors this man for presi- 
dent despite these questionable fac- 
tors. The problem seems largely to 
be one of Walkstone versus the 
committee he heads. Walkstone 
does not like the nomination. What 
should he do and why? 

This leads to the exploration of 
possible solutions of the problem. 
What should Walkstone do? 
Should he resign as chairman of 
the nominating committee and let 
someone else present its report, 
then propose an alternative choice 
in the larger meeting of the class? 
Should he go to the man involved 
and (as Curran Stafford suggests) 
ask him to cut out the cocktails so 
that he would be better qualified to 
lead a church group? The latter 
course possibly might be explored 
somewhat imaginatively. Is it bet- 
ter from a Christian standpoint to 
try to come to an understanding 
with one who seems out of step 
with the best Christian practices? 
Why? 

Are there any more alternatives? 
What would be the probable conse- 
quences of each? 

Now ask the group to come to 
some decision. What would be the 
best thing for Walkstone to do? In 
any case, should the nominee for 
president be accepted as the group’s 
leader unless he changes his habits? 

It is likely that there will be 
disagreement. If so, state all opin- 
ions fairly and briefly, thus bring- 
ing the discussion to a close. 

—LynpoN B. PHIFER 


Lyndon B. Phifer is Associate 
Editor, Adult Publications, General 
Board of Education. 














RESOURCES 





ADULT 
TEACHER 


Fruitful results for the life of 
your church may well come from a 
discussion of “Decently and in 
Order,” by David L. Taylor (page 
9). A group interested in better 
worship can do further study from 
Learning for Life, Number 8, which 
contains a four-session unit, “O 
Come, Let Us Worship.” 

A group interested in audio- 
visual materials may have a good 
discussion on the basis of “Method- 
ism’s Radio and Film Commission,” 
by Walter N. Vernon. Perhaps the 
group can help your conference or 
district set up some facilities to 
make the use of audio-visual mate- 
rials easier. 

On the meaning of Easter, “The 
Resurrection,” by W. A. Smart, 
should provoke thought and dis- 
cussion. 

A group of teachers or leaders 
may find help in discussing “How 
to Help Others,” by Robert V. 
Seliger (page 12). 

Some groups may find it stimu- 
lating to discuss the books re- 
viewed on pages 19-20: Adventures 
in Two Worlds, by A. J. Cronin; 
Men as Trees Walking, by Marga- 
ret T. Applegarth; House of Earth, 
by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 


ADULT 


STUDENT 


In addition to the “What Would 
You Do?” episodes on the third 
cover page, Adult Student has “A 
Book to Discuss” by J. Josephine 
Leamer. The book is From Experi- 
ence to Faith, by Edwin P. Booth. 
Several pertinent quotations are 
made from this little book. It opens 
up new ideas for thoughtful stu- 
dents. These could well be shared 
in a group discussion. 


The leading article in Adult Stu- 
dent for April carries a discussable 
feature “Does Risk=Gamble?” by 
Jean F. Roath. Many think that any 
risk, even the risk of living, is a 
gamble. This writer insists that it is 
not. She points out the difference 
between a risk and a gamble. Do 
members of the group agree with 
her? At any rate, her thesis is well 
worth discussing. 

Here is a hot subject for discus- 
sion: “Four Reasons for Not Smok- 
ing,” by C. Aubrey Hearn. There 
may be smokers in your group, and 
they may wish to take issue with 
this writer. What about it? Are 
there more reasons for smoking 
than for not smoking? 

Mary E. Moxcey brings up an 


interesting problem under’ the 
question “Where CAN the Old 
Folks Go?” She deals with the 


plight of older people, unable to 
take care of their physical wants, 
who need community help. What 
could your adult class do about this 
problem? In her article Dr. Moxcey 
suggests some things to do. 


LEARNING 
FOR LIFE 


“The Church in the New Na- 
tions” is the title of the Learning 
for Life unit for this month. It dis- 
cusses some of the problems of 
Christians in newly formed nations 
—nations where decisions have to 
be made and policies laid down 
quickly. The people have to make 
‘choices, choices that will affect 
them—and us—for a long time to 
come. 

Leslie C. Sayre, director and 
editor, Department of Adult Work, 
Joint Commission on Missionary 
Education, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
wrote the material for study. He 
says in part: 

“New nations are choosing their 
philosophies today, and usually it 
is a four-way choice. People can 


look back to a fancied golden age 
and yearn for the ancestral type of 
life and worship. People can see 
modern production machinery and 
strive to satisfy themselves by own- 
ing an abundance of things. People 
can admire the communist steam 
roller and submit themselves to 
ruthless power in hope of possess- 
ing the glittering mirage of false 
promises. Christianity is also bid- 
ding for the soul of each new na- 
tion, but it must stand upon its 
record of limited achievement as 
compared with communism’s 
promise of easy perfection.” 

The choices made by these new 
nations affect us. They affect our 
business and economic life; they 
affect us as Christians. 

“The Christian church has a 
system of communications linking 
all parts through the mind of Christ. 
The impulse to share and serve felt 
in Florida shows up as a school for 
girls and boys in the Belgian Congo. 
Christians in India responded to a 
concern, and an evangelistic minis- 
try in South Africa resulted. Any 
local Christian may transmit his 
love through the collection envelope 
and the denominational organiza- 
tion so that a youth in Pakistan, 
Iran, or Okinawa has a chance at 
an education. 

“This system works in all direc- 
tions, communicating between all 
parts. A fine teacher arises in India, 
and the faculty and students of 
Boston University School of The- 
ology are blessed. Is the China limb 
crushed, then every part suffers 
anguish. Does the Batak Church 
thrive, then let every part be glad.” 

For the next two months the 
Learning for Life unit will be 
“What Is a Christian Home?” 
Richard E. Lentz, Executive Direc- 
tor, Adult Work, Commission on 
General Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., wrote the 
course. He takes up nine problem 
areas in family living for discussion 
of how the Christian family will 
act under these circumstances. He 
gives many practical suggestions 
that have come from many Chris- 
tian families as they have met simi- 
lar problems. 











These helpful reference and study guides will make 
your lessons and services more meaningful and inspir- 
ing. Order them from your Methodist Publishing 


HARPER’S BIBLE DICTIONARY, by Jadeleine S. and 
!, Lane Miller. The first completely new Bible Dictionary in 
thirty vears— thoroughly up-to-date in archaeology, geogra- 
phy. chronology and the other fields of contemporary Biblical 
investigation. Contains Westminster Bible Atlas Maps. dia- 
erams. tables and charts. Subjects treated are not limited 
to words which appear in the Bible... such as archaeology, 


chronology, and farming. Profusely illustrated. (HA) $7.95 


THE ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY, edited by 
Frederick C. Eiselen, Edwin Lewts and David C, Downey. 
\ condensed Bible library—tive helpful. fact-filled books 
in one volume. Contains informative articles on the Bible 
as a Whole. with articles and commentary on both Old and 
New Testaments. Cross-references. colored maps and a com- 
plete index are other outstanding features. | AC) $7.50 
Thumb-indexed edition $8.25 





STRONG'S EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF THE 
BIBLE, fy James Strong. Accurate. convenient. simple to 
use, this is a complete biblical library in one volume. in- 
cluding the Main Concordance. listing every word in the 
Bible. and all passages in which it occurs: Comparative 
Concordance. in which the Autherized Text is compared 
with the Revised Versions: Dictionary of the Greek Testa- 
ment. Bound in heavy blue buekram. « AC) $11.50 
$12.75 








